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AGENCIES OF DISTRIBUTION AND METHODS OF 
MERCHANDISING 


CANVASS OF REPRESENTATIVE DISTRICTS 


The retail meat trade is less routine in character than the trade 
in other foodstuits, and the dealer requires both extended experience 
and thorough study of the business in order to achieve reasonable 
success and to meet his responsibilities to customers and to the 
general public. : 

Three characteristics of fresh meat are instrumental in making 
the problems of retailing difficult. 

(1) Meat is highly perishable and must be held at low tem- 
peratures or be sold promptly. It may be preserved by freezing, 
but its value as fresh meat is greatly lessened by this process. <Ac- 
cordingly, the adjustment of supply and demand, both in the whole- 
sale and in the retail trade, enables the dealer at times to sell at ex- 
cessive prices and compels him at other times to sell at great sacri- 
fice. 

(2) The difficulty of precise standardization and the lack of 
understanding of quality by the average consumer, and in some 
measure by dealers. In consequence, unfair dealing is more easily 
possible and greater reliance must be placed upon the skill, know]l- 
edge, and honesty of the dealer than in most other lines of trade. 

(8) Lack of homogeneity and uniformity in value. The retail 
dealer in purchasing a side of beef of good grade receives from 55 
to 65 per cent of lean meat, from 20 to 30 per cent of visible fat, 
and from 10 to 15 per cent of bone. Edible portions differ greatly 
in palatability and tenderness, and the amount of bone varies from 
40 or 50 per cent or more in the shanks to an almost negligible 
amount in some of the fleshy cuts. Between different grades and 
even between animals of the same grade these percentages differ 
materially. The varying styles of dividing the animal into retail 
cuts and the necessity for trimming away parts of the bone and fat 
introduce a further personal element. 

An understanding of the business of an individual concern neces- 
sitates consideration of a variety of factors. In a study of the trade 
of the country generally, the variety of factors involved is greatly 
increased. 

In this investigation a complete personal canvass was made from 
January to August, 1920, of 28 cities and of the rural districts of 
8 counties. Five suburban municipalities were also convassed, each 
with a population of at least 2,500, making a total of 33 urban dis- 
tricts under the census classification. Each of 7 of the counties con- 
tained one or more of the cities canvassed. The remaining county 
was entirely rural, containing no municipality with a population 
so large as 2,500. (See fig. 1). 

The cities were fairly representative of the entire country as to 
geographical location, climatic conditions, and varying types of 
industry. The total population of the 33 urban districts was 2,877,- 
957 in the census of 1920. In them were a total of 3,504 stores sell- 
ing fresh meats. (See Table 8.) The eight counties canvassed were 
fairly representative of the various types of farming and rural 
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life, and the population including villages of less than 2,500 in- 
habitants in the census of 1920 was 181,208. In them were 137 
stores selling fresh meats, in some instances for a part of the year 
only and usually with groceries and sometimes other merchandise. 
(See Table 22.) 

Information was obtained from dealers regarding their experi- 
ence, previous occupation, nationality, and the general character of 
their business as to permanency, type of store, class of business, 
volume of sales, grade of meats sold, advertising and accounting 
methods, sanitary conditions, character of the locality, and certain 
other items serving to give a general picture of the trade in these 
representative districts and thereby of the entire country. Special 
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Cites 

e completely 
canvassed” 
Cities 
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Counties 

{ completely 
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Fic. 1.— Cities completely canvassed: Northeast section.—Concord, N. H., Franklin, N. H., 
Lowell, Mass., Hartford, Conn., Binghamton, N. Y. (including Union, Endicott, Johnson 
City), Pittsburgh, Pa. Central section.—Terre Haute, Ind., Hau Claire, Wis., St. Paul, 
Minn., Grand Forks, N. Dak., Devils Lake, N. Dak., Butte, Mont., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Lincoln, Nebr. (including Havelock, University Place), Springfield, Mo., Amarillo, Tex., 
Paris, Tex. Southeast section.—Lynchburg, Va., Bowling Green, Ky., Raleigh, N. C., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Columbia, S. C., Albany, Ga., Savannah, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., 
Baton Rouge, La. Pacific coast section.—Portland, Oreg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cities partly canvassed.—New York City, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., Chicago, Ill., Memphis, 
Tenn., New Orleans, La., San Francisco, Calif. 

Counties completely canvassed.—Merrimack, N. H., Broome, N. Y., Eau Claire, Wis., 


-Ramsey, N. Dak., Lancaster, Nebr., Marion, Kans., Warren, Ky., Richland, S. C. 


effort was made to locate concerns with accounting records, and 
examination was made of all available records covering the year 
1919 of concerns whose trade was exclusively or almost exclusively 
in meats and of a limited number of concerns with a combination of 
fresh meat and grocery trade, to obtain data regarding operating 
expenses, the gross margin between cost of merchandise at whole- 
sale and sales at retail, and the net profits of the dealer. In the 
rural districts information was obtained regarding such distribut- 
ing agencies as meat wagon routes, meat peddlers, and beef clubs; 
and this canvass was supplemented by requesting information by 
mail from 1,683 county agricultural agents throughout the country. 
There has also been received a considerable body of information 


obtained by a canvass of the meat trade of New York City by the 
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Federal food board of that city in 1918, some of which has been 
incorporated with the results of the present study. 

In six additional large cities a-partial canvass was made to ob- 
tain general information regarding conditions in the trade, and par- 
ticularly to obtain additional data as to operating expenses and 
profits. Data regarding chain-store systems and branches in the 
cities completely canvassed were obtained at the time of the general 
canvass of the trade, and information was subsequently obtained as 
far as possible from all the larger meat and grocery chain systems 
of the country concerning their growth in recent years and concern- — 
ing the volume of their operations in meats and groceries in an 
effort to determine their economic importance at the present time 
and the present tendency. From a number of chain systems com- 
plete statements of operating expenses and profits were obtained and 
in several instances these were continued over a period of three 
years. Accounting records were usually available in chain-store 
systems. They were less often available in individual concerns 
even of somewhat large size, and rarely in those of small size. 

Methods of merchandising and economic conditions in the trade 
were found to differ considerably in different parts of the country, 
and accordingly for the analysis of data in some respects the coun- 
try has been divided into four principal sections, partly on the basis 
of meat production and consumption and partly on the basis of 
general agricultural and industrial interests. ‘The northeastern sec- 
tion, the principal excess meat-consuming section, embraces Ohio, 
West Virginia, Maryland, and the States to the northeastward. 
The central section, the principal meat-producing and meat-packing 
region, embraces Michigan and Indiana and the States westward to 
the Continental Divide and southward, including Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and New Mexico. The southeastern section, charac- 
terized chiefly as a cotton-producing region, includes Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, and the States to the southward. The Pacific coast 
section includes the seven States west of the Continental Divide. 
This division is especially serviceable in dealing with operating ex- 
penses and profits in the trade, but it is of some service also in con- 
sidering methods of merchandising. | 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE RETAIL MEAT BUSINESS 


The development of the retail meat business has been largely a 
result of the urbanization of our population and the centralization 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Formerly meats 
sold at retail, particularly in the summer in the less populous com- 
munities, were largely cured and dry salt meats, whose handling 
did not necessitate special equipment. The fresh meats sold by the 
village or city butcher were of local slaughter, and except in the 
winter were usually sold within 48 hours. The equipment of the 
early shops was essentially crude. Refrigeration was not universal, 
sanitary conditions were indifferent, and inspection for disease was 
not attempted. 

As the stock-raising industry moved westward, meat slaughtering 
tended to greater specialization. Before the Civil War abattoirs had 
been established in several eastern cities, where large numbers of 
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cattle shipped or driven on the hoof from trans-Allegheny territory 
were slaughtered. During recent decades the growth of a large 
population remote from livestock- producing regions, the centraliza- 
tion of the meat-packing industry, and the development of the whole- 
sale trade generally have resulted in displacing the old-fashioned 
butcher by the retail market, which depends upon wholesale channels 
for its supply. 

Even in many rural sections slaughtering has been practically 
abandoned, either because a regular supply i is not obtainable thro ugh- 
out the year or because the meat can be procured more economically 
or more conveniently from centralized establishments. Changes in 
methods of distribution have been marked, and the percentage of 
meat passing through commercial channels has greatly increased. 

Meat-packing plants were early established in the West, and by 
1820 Cincinnati surpassed Boston as a market for cattle and hogs. 
Extensive slaughtering was begun in Chicago as early as 1832, and 
by 1842 that city was pr ominent as a meat- -packing and distributing 
center. The invention of the refrigerator car in 1868 revolutionized 
the industry. The business of shipping fresh meats under refrigera- 
tion encountered great difficulties; but the trade increased rapidly, 
and by 1885 it was apparent that this method of slaughtering cattle 
in the section of meat production, and shipping the fresh meat. to 
centers of consumption, was destined largely to supersede the method 

- of shipping on the hoof and slaughteri ing near the place of con- 
sumption. Shipments of live cattle from the West to eastern con- 
suming centers to-day are almost entirely for the “ kosher ” trade. 

The principal factors contrivuting to the phenomenal growth of 
the meat-packing industry are: (1) The settlement and development 
of western territory devoted to stock raising; (2) a network of rail- 
roads affording rapid and easy transportation between the various 
sections; (3) improvements in the methods of preserving and curing 
meats; (4) introduction and improvement of mechanical processes 
of refrigeration, particularly the refrigerator car; (5) utilization of 
practically the entire animal, through development of the by-product 
industries; (6) adoption of efficient labor- saving machinery; and 
(7) rigid sanitary practices for safeguarding the health of the con- 
sumer, 


CHANNELS FOR DISTRIBUTING MEAT TO RETAILERS 


There are two greatly differing systems through which dressed 
meat passes from producer to retailer for sale to consumer. The 
system of greatest economic importance is the centralized packing 
plant with its subordinate agencies. Of secondary importance is 
the system of local slaughter of livestock. 


CENTRALIZED PACKING PLANTS 


In connection with centralized packing plants there is necessarily 
a complicated system of distribution, but the subordinate instru- 
mentalities usually function merely as channels of distribution and 
not as middlemen, since there is usually no change of ownership 
until the final transfer to the retailer, Thus, there are fewer actual 
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middlemen in the handling of dressed meat than of any other food | 
product which passes on a large scale through the manufacturing | ' 
process. 

Branch houses.—For a time after the refrigerator car had length- 
ened the radius of the market, properly equipped commission mer- 
chants and independent wholesalers were largely employed to sell 
the fresh meats, and the smaller packers still employ these agencies 
as the chief market outlet for their surplus product. However, as_ 
the larger packers early found it desirable to own and control |‘ 
facilities for distribution, branch houses with refrigerated rooms 
were established at strategic points. 

There are approximately 2,000 such branch houses distributed 
among practically all the principal cities. Of these branch houses, 
42.3 per cent are in the North Atlantic division, 11.8 per cent in the 
South Atlantic, 22.0 per cent in the North Central, 13.6 per cent in 
the South Central, and 10.3 per cent in the Western division. These 
branch houses are usually built adjacent to railroad tracks, making” 
possible the direct discharge of meats from the cars, and are gen- 
erally equipped with systems of overhead tracking on which quarters | 
of beef and carcasses of small stock are handled and stored. 

As soon as it became evident that this method was successful, 
packers began to add other lines which made necessary the addition | 
of sausage factories, smoke houses, and storerooms for canned 
meat, lard, and other products. Larger retailers and others conven- 
iently located customarily visit the branch house and personally 
select their purchases. The smaller retailers, especially those in the 
outlying districts, in many instances buy through packer branch 
salesmen, and the purchases are delivered. The branch houses are 
held responsible for canvassing the towns and villages in the adja- 
cent territory. The out-of-town trade is served by local freight and — 
express. 

Refrigerator-car routes—The packer refrigerator cars operating 
on established car routes are an important means of distribution. As 
they formerly sold meats and other perishable foods from the cars 
en route, they are sometimes called “ peddler cars.” By this method 
retailers in centers not large enough to support branch houses are 

‘supplied two or three times a week and sometimes daily direct from 
the packer. Traveling salesmen solicit orders from route customers. 
Shipments are generally loaded in station order for convenience of | 
the train crew in unloading. The cars are routed over the different © 
railway lines on regular schedules and are often moved considerable 
distances as parts of through fast freight trains till they reach 
distributing territory, where they are placed in local trains. 

The shipments are handled at unloading stations much as other 
ordinary less-than-carload freight. Retail dealers, particularly in 
warm weather, meet the cars on arrival or call for their shipments 
soon afterward. An important feature of the car-route system of © 
distribution is its flexibility. Thus, any territory reached by a rail- 
road furnishes a possible market; and, since no expense is involved 
in erecting buildings or equipment, new territory can easily be tested. 
The car-route method is more commonly used in the livestock-pro- 
ducing area and in the region where the cities are too small to 
support branch houses. 
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ELaupress shipments.—Retail dealers not on refrigerator-car routes 
are often served by the packers through express companies which 
are also often used for special orders. Branch houses frequently use 
them to reach their trade in neighboring localities. 

Jobbers.——With the development of other distribution agencies, 
the functions of jobbers became less important. They now usually 
handle the preducts of the smaller slaughterers and packers, reducing 
carcasses to desired wholesale cuts, and distribute excess stocks or 
special lines. They purchase in comparatively large quantities and 
usually under favorable market conditions and sell in smaller quan- 
tities to the retail trade and frequently to hotel and restaurant trade. 
The jobbing trade is especially large in Boston, where certain 
pee packers are not directly represented and therefore use the 
jobbers. 

Wholesale peddlers——In some cities, especially in Chicago, jobbers 
often conduct transactions on a scale so small that they are called 
“peddlers.” They obtain their meat from the packers at prices ap- 
proximately 1 cent per pound lower than ordinary retailers and often 
have special opportunities in week-end clean-up sales. As their 
dealings are usually with small grocers handling small quantities and 
limited in their knowledge of the meat trade, they sometimes obtain 
excessive prices, but often their customers find dealing through them 
more satisfactory than directly with the packer. 

Retailers in capacity of jobbers—IiIn most market centers are 
dealers who, in addition to their own retail business, act as jobbers, 
selling in small quantities to small grocery stores that carry fresh 
meats largely as an accommodation to their customers. Pork-chops 
| and steaks constitute the bulk of the meat so distributed. 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


Local slaughter in many instances betters the position of the live- 
| stock grower by furnishing a local market, thus eliminating expenses 
| and losses of transportation. Sometimes it utilizes animals that, 
| because of insufficient number or unfinished condition, can not profit- 
| ably be shipped to centralized markets. The producer and _ con- 
sumer jointly will ordinarily receive whatever saving may be effected 
by this local trade. 

That advantages of slaughtering in centralized establishments 
in most instances outweigh the disadvantages is apparent from the 
great decrease in the amount of local slaughter, even where an ade- 
quate supply of livestock is available. Moreover, most meat 
slaughtered outside the centralized packing plants receives no ade- 
quate inspection like the Government inspection for interstate ship- 
ment. Unless satisfactory local inspection is provided, insanitary 
| conditions in local slaughterhouses and the sale of meat of diseased 
| animals are likely to be of greater consequence to thes community 
| than the economic advantage or disadvantage of local as compared 
with centralized slaughter. Local slaughter may be by a slaugh- 
terer who sells meat products to the retailer or by the retailer him- 
self who conducts his slaughtering operations either in a private 
slaughterhouse or in a central abattoir. 
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METHODS, PRACTICES, AND CONDITIONS IN THE TRADE 


TYPES OF STORES 


Centralization of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry is 
primarily responsible for the passing of the old-fashioned butcher- 
retailer. The city retailer of fresh meats of half a century ago 
was a specialist, and his retail shop, the straight meat market, was 
one form of the specialty store. To-day, because of this centraliza- 
tion and a concomitant development of a system for distributing 
packing-house products to substantially all urban communities and 
to many strictly rural communities, local retail slaughter is very 
largely limited to rural communities. The former city retailer, a 
specialist in slaughtering and cutting, is being replaced by a retailer 
who is little more than a salesman, with a resultant shift in type 
of retail store from the straight meat market to the combination 
meat and grocery store. In rural communities the trade is usually 
carried on by the general store or other store of the combination 
type. 

Straight meat markets—The so-called straight meat markets 
rarely confine their trade to fresh and cured meats. Poultry, fish, 
canned meats, or some combination of the three, and catsup and 
sauces are usually carried, and many carry fresh vegetables both 
in season and out of season. A small percentage of the markets | 
handle butter and eggs, and a still smaller percentage carry bread. 

Stalls in public markets—In many cities there are public markets 
in which stalls leased to individual retailers carry meat. As a rule, 
those selling meats confine their operations to that one line. 

Meat sections in department stores—In some department stores 
there are independent sections given over to retailing meats. They 
are so few as to be of comparative unimportance. 

Combination. meat and grocery stores—By far the most import- 
ant numerically is the combination meat and grocery store group. 
Only individual or unit stores are included in this classification; 
combination meat and grocery stores organized on a chain-store 
basis are included under chain stores. For simplification, the com- 
paratively few general merchandise stores retailing fresh meats 
are included under combination meat and grocery stores. 

Chain. stores—A chain-store system has been well defined as “a 
group of scattered stores with single ownership and centralized 
management.” It is an attempt to combine the advantages of 
large-scale buying and other economies effected by centralized con- 
trol with the advantages of the scattered individual stores con- 
veniently located with respect. to customers. By far the greater 
number of chain stores that handle fresh meats are of the combi- 
nation meat and grocery type, comparatively few being straight 
meat markets. A number of chain systems operate two or more 
types—straight meat markets, combination stores, straight grocery 
stores. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF VARIOUS TYPES OF STORES 


In the 33 cities and other urban districts from which complete 
data regarding types of stores were obtained, 61.385 per cent of the _ 
stores were of the combination meat and grocery type; 26.86 per cent 
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were straight meat markets; 6.11 per cent chain stores that handled 
meats; 5.48 per cent stalls in public markets; and 0.20 per cent 
meat sections in department stores. (See Table 1.) There is a 
wide difference in the percentages of the various types of stores for 
particular cities. Portland, Oreg., and St. Paul, Minn., with 35 
per cent of their stores of the combination meat and orocery type and 
Lowell, Mass., with 98 per cent, illustrate extreme differences in 
prevalence of this type. In general, the North and West have a 
low percentage of combination meat and grocery stores and a rela- 
tively high pércentage of straight meat markets, as compared with 
the East and South. 


TABLE 1—WStores retailing fresh meats, classified by types and by service 
rendered 


-[28 cities and 5 suburban municipalities completely canvassed: 1920] 
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The Louisiana sanitary code requires that stores retailing fresh 
meats in that State be in rat-proof buildings, be 314 feet clear from 
any other structure, and be not under the same roof or have entrance 
to any other kind of store. Accordingly no combination meat and 
grocery stores were found in the canvass of Baton Rouge. New Or- 
leans, an engotnpletely canvassed city, had 20 public markets with a 
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total of 227 meat stalls and 9 quasi-public markets with a total of 21 
meat stalls. It has no combination meat and grocery stores and but 
few meat stores. The Louisiana sanitary code is the only instance of 
State legislation that is of any consequence in determining the type of 
store. In general, cities in the Southern States were found to have 
the highest percentage of stalls in public markets; in Raleigh, N. C., 
Lynchburg, Va., and Winston-Salem, N. C., 50 per cent, 30 per cent, 
and 25 per cent, respectively, of the stores retailing fresh meats were 
of this type. 
RECENT GROWTH OF CHAIN-STORE SYSTEMS 


Chain stores have become an important factor in the grocery trade 
in recent years, but their development in the sale of fresh meats has 
been of much less importance. One grocery system in the year 1922 
(Table 2) had more than 5,000 stores (4,952 on January 1), with 
sales of more than $200,000,000 in each of the years 1920 and 1921, 
the result of a gradual growth covering more than 60 years. As the 
result of a thorough canvass of the trade, 26 additional systems car- 
rying a full line of groceries, and cured meats in some instances, with 
more than 75 stores each, reported the total number of stores in their 
systems as 5,114 on January 1, 1922. 


TABLE 2.—Growth of 70 chain-store systems from 1916 to 1922 


{ Number of stores on Jan. 1 of each year] 


24 systems selling both groceries and Total of 70 systems 


meats 
27 systems sell- 
ing eroceries SSS eS SE Ee Pe ea DD 
only arin sys- 
2 large systems 22 naddtitonal tems 
Year sell- Stores 
ing | Stores |Gompi-; sell- 
meats) Selling | jotion | ing 
26 addi- Gees se only | 8TOCEI- | stores {meats 
1 large tional Grocery| bina- | Meat|Grocery] bina- |Meat ies only ont 
system systems stores | tion |stores} stores | tion |store y 
y stores stores 
1OIGE = ee 1, 817 1, 600 1, 246 215 |S 421 25 10 148 5, 084 533 158 
1 KY 17 Gate Spr aa 2, 867 1, 929 1, 254 350|- ae 539 293 12 170 6, 589 623 182 
GTS Se Be ee ah (vs PR GEN TE SISO] SB ee 672} 339 18} 200) 8,349 677| 218 
ONO eet = a 3, 799 3, 003 15375 Sis) pS 878 394 25 229 9, 055 779 254 
OZ) Sept Sa 4, 150 3, 700 1, 422 PA || eee 1, 044 445 37 267! 10, 316 966 304 
3 UPA bese ee oe ee 4, 647 4, 604 1, 635 099 |Seaee 1, 107 552 66 299; 11,993 1,151 365 
O22 Bae ee 4, 952 5, 114 1, 663 a es 1, 160 701 67 357] 12, 889 1, 417 424 


In this table are included 27 grocery systems with 75 or more stores each, 24 combination systems with 
25 or more stores each, and 19 meat systems with 10 or more stores each. Five of the grocery systems, one 
_ combination system, and one meat system began operations since January 1, 1916. All the otherswere in 
existence on January 1, 1916. Three additional straight-grocery systems were found, 4 additional com- 
bination systems and 2 additional straight-meat systems ofthe size indicated, but data could not be obtained 
showing their annual growth. It is believed that there are not many additional systems with such large 
numbers of stores, although considerable numbers of systems exist with smaller numbers of stores. There 
are, moreover, a few systems with from but 5 to 10 stores each, but with sales larger than some ofthose 
included in this table. Such concerns are located principally in the business districts of large cities and 
cater primarily to transient trade rather than to family trade in the residence districts, as is characteristic 
of the typical chain store. 


Of systems selling fresh meats in addition to groceries, two had 
more than 1,000 stores each; one of these was the result of a com- 
bination of five systems at the close of 1916 and the other was built 
up over a period of 20 years, absorbing several small systems in 
recent years. Three additional combination systems reported more 
than 100 stores each. and 19 additional systems at least 25 stores 
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each. The total number of stores of these 22 systems on January 
1, 1922, was 1,928 of which 1,160 carried groceries and in many 
instances cured meats, 701 carried fresh meats in addition to gro- 
ceries and cured meats, and 67 carried meats only. Among these 
24 combination systems, three reported having more than 100 stores 
each in which fresh meats were carried, the number being 512, 204, 
and 101, respectively. Although cured meats are carried in sub- 
stantially all stores in these combination systems, fresh meats were 
reported as being carried in all stores in only four systems, the total 
number of stores in these systems being 173. 

Of systems selling meats only, or in no instance handling other 
products amounting to more than 10 or 20 per cent of total sales, 
19 systems reported 10 or more stores each. In these systems a total 
of 357 stores are included, four systems having more than 20 each 
and the remaining 15 less than 20 each. 

These 70 systems have furnished complete data showing the in- 
crease in numbers of their stores from January 1, 1916, to January 
1, 1922. At the end of the 6-year period, the number of stores of 
' each kind was between two and one-half and three times as great 
as at the beginning. Since the systems of grocery stores maintained 
substantially an equal rate of expansion, notwithstanding the much 
larger average numbers, it is obvious that the possibility of develop- 
ment of large systems is much greater in the grocery than in the 
meat trade. If the enumeration included all the systems in the 
country, the total number of stores in 1922 would probably be much 
more than three times as great as in 1516, since most of the smaller 
systems have begun operations since 1916. 

There are clearly defined reasons for the development of larger 
chain systems in the grocery trade than in the meat trade. 

(1) In the grocery trade, the actual selling is largely a matter 
of routine, consisting merely of weighing, measuring, or counting 
the articles to be sold and calculating the total charge on the basis 
of units of uniform quality. In the general management and super- 
vision of such routine work there is ample opportunity for the de- 
_ velopment of merchandising methods on a large scale, particularly 
in the cash-and-carry trade. In the fresh-meat trade however, the 
lack of homogeneity of the article on sale and the necessity for deter- 
mining the amount of trim in each instance and for frequent adjust- 
ments of prices in order to dispose of slow-moving cuts render the 
immediate supervision of the owner of comparatively greater 1m- 
portance and the methods of general merchandising of compara- 
tively less importance than in the grocery trade. 

(2) The difficulty of obtaining suitable employees for the cut- 
ting and sale of meats is much greater than for the sale of gro- 
ceries. Years of experience in judging quality and developed skill 
in the most economical methods of cutting are essential in retailing 
meats, whereas alertness of mind and body with comparatively little 
experience are entirely sufficient for the sale of groceries. It is 
difficult te bring into one system more than a few trustworthy and 
experienced meat cutters, but the general manager of the grocery 
chain may be able to employ considerable numbers of adaptable 
but little experienced clerks and even local managers for the stores 
of his system. 
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(3) The importance of personal interest of the salesman in the 
business is much greater in the meat than in the grocery trade. 
With substantially all goods in package form, as in the modern 
grocery, there is not much opportunity for econemy or saving of 
waste that the owner can utilize, as compared with the paid em- 
ployee. In the meat trade, the difference between a profit and a 
loss lies largely in the care in preventing deterioration of a highly 
perishable article or in exercising discrimination in the amount of 
trim that will be fair to the customer and retain his patronage and 
yet insure a profit. One serious evil of the meat trade is the dis- 
honest practice often followed by customers, particularly in New 
York City, in paying to the salesman a small fee or tip for giving 


Grogs Margin in Carry Steres 
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Fic. 2.—Stores or markets are grouped by volume of annual net saies and by section of 
country. Percentages are caiculated on basis of annual net sales as 100 per cent. 
Abbreviations: NE, Northeast section; CN, Central section; SE, Southeast section; 
PC, Pacific coast section 


an especially good cut or closer trim than usual. This practice 
illustrates the ao experienced by chain systems and by large 
individual concerns, as compared with the small shop where the 
work falls largely under the eye of the owner-manager. The evil 
can be met in the largest concerns by having the meats cut and 
trimmed in cutting rooms and displayed in refrigerated counters, 
where they are sold by a different group of employees as salesmen. 

(4) The advantage in buying on a large scale is less in the meat 
trade aoe in other lines, except in job lots of meats, which being 
highly perishable are liable to deterioration. The chain system as 
well as its small individual competitor must make frequent purchases ; : 
and, although the purchases may be larger, they must be sent in small 
consignments to the various branches. There is not the opportunity 
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for warehousing on a large scale that exists in handling less perish- 
able goods. Moreover, the purchase of meats by the small retailer 
as well as by the large dealer or the chain store is ordinarily directly 
from the slaughterer. There is not the opportunity for the elimina- 
tion of one or more middlemen by purchases on a large scale that 
the chain store finds possible in other lines. 

In the sale of meats in connection with groceries, however, there 
is an opportunity similar to the well-known practice in the grocery 
trade of using certain groceries as leaders which are sold at a margin 
that may not even pay operating expenses, whereas on other lines 
the margin is sufficient to pay operating expenses on these lines and 
a net profit for the entire business. When meats and groceries are 
sold together, the entire business may be profitable, although the 
grocery department alone may no more than meet operating ex- 
penses. Most groceries being thoroughly standardized and largely 
sold under established brands, strictly competitive prices are likely 
to be necessary, and cured meats of standard brands usually sell on 
a similar basis. 

Fresh meats, however, can not be so thoroughly standardized and 
offer an especial opportunity for providing the profit for the entire 
business because of the inability of the average customer to judge 
quality and because of the impossibility of exact determination of 
proper relationship of prices even by those more expert. Accord- 
ingly, the sale of meats in connection with groceries offers this ad- 
vantage that may more than compensate for the disadvantage that 
the chain store experiences in the necessity of relying so largely 
upon paid employees with imperfect supervision. ft is undoubtedly 
largely in consequence of this advantage that chain systems carry- 
ing meats in connection with groceries develop into larger systems 
than those selling meats alone. There are instances of small combi- 
nation stores carrying meats on a narrow margin, largely as an ac- 
commodation to their grocery trade, but in concerns with dealings 
on a larger scale the wider margin is regularly on fresh meats. 

In general, in the relationship of the fresh-meat trade to the 
grocery trade in chain-store systems, the three types are more or less 
clearly defined. In the sale of standardized goods a clear oppor- 
tunity exists for merchandising on a large scale, particularly when 
limited to sales over the counter without such additional services as 


credit or delivery. So great are the advantages of these large-scale 


operations that such systems are steadily increasing in size, and indi- 
vidually owned concerns are finding it desirable to unite in associa- 
tions for joint purchasing and joint advertising. In the straight 
meat trade the necessity of close supervision by the owner ordinarily 
limits the number of stores in each system to 20 or less. In the 
intermediate class of chain systems of combination stores, it 1s un- 
doubtedly the advantage of larger profit per unit that is the con- 
trolling factor in causing the inclusion of meats. Chain systems that 
do develop considerable numbers of stores selling fresh meats, either 
alone or in connection with groceries, accomplish the result either 
through closer supervision than is required for systems dealing in 
standardized products only or through a form of organization that 
gives the branch manager a percentage of profits or makes him in 
some respects virtually an independent dealer. 
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CLASSES OF SERVICE RENDERED BY STORES 


Cash-and-carry stores.—Stores doing a strictly noncredit and non- 
delivery business are designated as “cash and carry.” There are 
wide variations in comparative numbers of such stores in the various 
cities. (See Table 1.) Los Angeles, Calif., and Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
two largest cities canvassed, showed the highest percentage of cash- 
and-carry stores, 56 and 388 per cent, respectively. By omitting these 
two cities the percentage of such stores is reduced from 26 to 15. 
In the cities canvassed in the northeastern section 27 per cent of the 
stores were on a cash-and-carry basis, in the central section 20 per 
cent, and in the southeastern section only 11 per cent. Of the chain 
stores 81 per cent were on a cash-and-carry basis and of the com- 
bination meat and grocery stores only 15 per cent were of the strictly 
cash-and-carry type. For straight meat markets and stalls in public 
markets the percentages were 32 and 60, respectively. 

Service stores—All stores not doing a strictly cash-and-carry busi- 
ness are included under “service stores.” In this class there are 
three subclasses: (1) Stores supplying both credit. and delivery 
service, designated as “credit-and-delivery stores”; (2) stores 
doing a strictly cash business but maintaining delivery service, desig- 
nated as “ cash-and-delivery stores”; and (8) stores granting credit 
but not maintaining a delivery service, designated as “ carry-and- 
credit stores.” Of the 3,504 stores in the cities completely canvassed, 
26 per cent were on a strictly cash-and-carry basis, 9 per cent were 
on a cash-and-delivery basis, 11 per cent were on a carry-and-credit 
basis, and 55 per cent gave both credit and delivery service. (See 
Table 3.) 

In distinguishing between the stores on a strictly cash basis and 
those extending credit, it was found (Table 4) that 35 per cent were 
on a strictly cash basis; 36 per cent, although granting credit, had 
more than 50 per cent cash sales; 17 per cent had sales approximately 
half cash and half credit; and only 12 per cent had appreciably less 
cash than credit sales. More combination meat and grocery stores 
furnished credit than any other type, only slightly more than one- 
fifth doing a strictly all-cash business. More than two-fifths of the 
straight meat. markets gave no credit to customers, and two-thirds of 
the stalls in public markets were on a cash basis. Only 14 per cent of 
the chain stores and 29 per cent of the meat sections in department 
stores carried charge accounts for their customers. 

In distinguishing between the stores on the basis of the service per- 
formed with reference to delivery, it is found (Table 5) that 37 per 
cent. of the 3,504 stores were on a strictly all-carry or nondelivery 
basis, 22 per cent delivered less than half, 16 per cent delivered ap- 
proximately half, and 25 per cent delivered more than half of the 
meat sold. Comparatively few of the chain stores and stalls in public 
markets maintain a delivery service, and more of the combination — 
stores than any other type deliver their customers’ purchases. | 

Credit or delivery service as furnished by the retailer can hardly 
be regarded as an absolute economic waste. In some instances such 
services are due to indolence and extravagance on the part of the con- 
sumer, to general inertia in changing from traditional methods, or 
to the persuasive methods employed by the retailer to attract patron- 
age on the basis of services rendered rather than price. However, in 
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most instances, the performance of such service is the logical working 
out of the principle of the division of labor. In some instances the 
customer can better afford to carry his purchases than to pay for the 
service; in others it is more worth his while to pay for the service. 

Credit and delivery service occasions an expense that must ulti- 
mately be paid by the consumer. Since all credit-and-delivery stores 
do more or less cash-and-carry business, it would seem logical to make 
a charge for these services separate and distinct from the commodity. 
But the survey indicates that the number of stores differentiating 

etween the value of the service rendered and the value of the com- 
modity is comparatively small. When this differentiation is made, 
the quoted price is sometimes for the commodity on a noncredit and 
nondelivery basis. In such instances customers demanding delivery 
are assessed an extra charge, customarily a flat rate of 5 or 10 cents 
per trip: the accounts of credit customers are debited a flat sum of 
perhaps 25 or 50 cents monthly for the credit service. This method 
of handling the credit-and-delivery business, sometimes termed the 
“ four-square ” plan, conforms to just principles. Another method of 
differentiating is by granting a discount from the quoted price to 
those customers not demanding the credit and delivery service. From 
the standpoint of individual retailers, the plan of differentiating 
between the value of the commodity and of the service has not proven 
a success. Customers demanding the service are inclined to resent the 
extra charge and to transfer their patronage to a store operated on 
the usual basis. 

The existence of the cash-and-carry type of store is due to willing- 
ness of many customers to pay cash or to carry their purchases or 
both in order that they may benefit from the lower prices that are 
made possible and usually prevail in that type; and correspondingly 
the existence of service stores is due to the willingness of most per- 
sons to pay for delivery rather than to perform the service them- 
selves and perhaps also to pay for the extension of credit by purchas- 
ing either more largely from the particular concern or at slightly 
higher prices; as the policy of the particular retailing concern may 
have developed. The purchasing public is the real arbiter as to 
what services the retailer shall render and ultimately what form the 
development of retail business shall take. The comparatively greater 
prevalence of the cash-and-carry type of store in the northeastern 
section reflects the thrift of the people of that section, just as the 
comparatively greater prevalence of the service type in the south- 
eastern section reflects the lesser prevalence of that quality. How- 
ever, patronage of the service store is often because of a clear under- 
- standing that it is more economical, in the instance of the particular 
customer at least, to pay the dealer for delivering merchandise than 
for the customer to carry it himself. 

In those localities where both cash-and-carry and service stores 
are found, it is noteworthy that delivery service is more prevalent 
in local neighborhood stores than in establishments located in com- 
mercial sections. Stalls in public markets and other concerns of 
moderate size located in commercial sections find difficulty in main- 
taining delivery service because of the expense of delivering at widely 
scattered residences. Concerns dealing largely with hotels and 
restaurants regularly maintain delivery service with this portion of 
their trade, at least, because these deliveries are in quantity. Even 
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concerns with family trade exclusively, if of large size, located in 
commercial sections, are less likely to find delivery expense prohibi- 
tive than smaller concerns similarly located, since the number of de- 
liveries in any section of the city by a large concern on a single trip 
is larger. 

TABLE 3.—Division of stores by service rendered 
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TABLE 4.—Cash and credit business summarized by number of stores 


| 
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TABLE 5.—Carry and delivery business summarized by number of stores 
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VOLUME OF SALES OF STORES BY TYPES AND CLASSES 


Average and comparative annual sales —The average annual sales 
for 1,448 stores of various types, the total number reporting in 7 
completely canvassed cities (Table 6), were reported as follows: 
Combination meat and grocery stores, $23,813.50; straight meat 
markets, $40,829; chain stores, $56,743.50; stalls in public markets, 
$39,376.50. The average annual sales for the meat sections in the 
three department stores were $172,050; but these figures can not be 
considered conclusively representative, since the number of such 
'- stores canvassed was so small. The average annual sales of cash- 
_ and-carry stores of the various types were usually larger than of the 
service stores. 


Gross Margin in Delivery Stores 


AMOUNT OF SALES 


UNDER $25,001 TO $50,001 TO $100,001 TO OVER 
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Fie. 3.—Stores or markets are grouped by volume of annual net sales and by section of 
country. Percentages are calculated on basis of annual net sales as 100 per cent. 
Abbreviations: NE, Northeast section; CN, Central section; SE, Southeast section; 
PC, Pacific coast section 


More representative information regarding chain systems was ob- 
tained by examination of the records of 15 large systems covering 
the year 1919 (Table 26). In 7 cash-and-carry systems selling meats 
only, with a total of 120 stores, the average sales per store were 
$101,937.85; in 5 cash-and-carry systems selling both meats and 
groceries, with a total of 119 stores, the average sales of meats per 
store were $45,681.66; in 3 delivery systems selling meats only, with 
a total of 27 stores, the average sales were $69,433.49. These chain 
systems, located principally in large cities, probably have larger 
sales per store than those in smaller places, but they show the usual 
Jarger sales in cash-and-carry than in service stores of the same 
type and larger meat sales in the straight meat stores than in stores 
of the combination type. 
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Since meat constitutes only a part of the trade of combination 
stores, it is not surprising that the average sales of meats in the 
combination stores are considerably smaller than in the straight 
meat markets, and that the percentage of combination stores with 
small sales is considerably larger than of straight meat markets. 
Of the combination stores, 48 per cent reported sales of meats of less 
than $15,000 and 75 per cent less than $25,000 per year. For a con- 
siderable number of stores of this type the annual sales of meat run 
as low as $800, meat in such instances particularly being carried as 
an accommodation to the grocery customers. Of straight meat mar- 
kets, only 19 per cent reported sales of less than $15,000, and 46 
per cent less than $25,000. Stalls in public markets show more 
tendency than any other type to uniformity in size, 65 per cent 
reporting annual sales between $20,000 and $45,000. (See Table 6.) 

Comparative daily sales—The percentage of each day’s sales to 
the total weekly sales was reported by 524 stores of the various 
types. A marked uniformity in the distribution of the sales over 
the week is evidenced, with the exception of Saturday’s sales, which 
constitute approximately one-third of the total weekly sales or two 
and one-half times the average for each of the other days. Stalls 
in public markets reported 37 per cent of their business on Saturday 
as compared with 29 per cent for meat sections in department stores. 
With this exception there was little difference among the various 
types of stores. (See Table 7.) 


TABLE 7.—Relation of each day’s sales to total weekly sales 


Z 
Class of service and type of Number W ednes- : 
Erona Beetarts Monday | Tuesday day Thursday] Friday Saturday 


Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cus 


Cash and carry stores___--_____- 105 12. 99 13. 92 13. 54 12. 79 13. 49 33. 27 
Senvilcersbores ses Doe ae 419 TB¥ il BR 13. 27 13575 13. 56 32. 59 
Combination stores____---_____- 137 13. 02 13. 65 12. 96 13.18 14. 02 33. 17 
Straight meat markets__________ 333 13. 07 13. 90 13. 68 13. 99 13. 18 32. 18 
@hainistorese: SS. cee 16 13. 50 14. 04 13. 87 12. 28 13. 96 32. 35 
Stallsin public markets__-_-____- 33 | 12.15 12. 50 12D. 12. 48 12. 88 37, 24 
Meat sections in department 
SUOTESE. a. teense ites near som 5 15. 52 15. 28 11. 33 11. 92 16. 99 28. 96 
Rotalet sate. sar oa eee 524 13. 08 as 77 13. 34 13. 51 13. 54 32. 76 


RELATION OF NUMBER OF STORES TO POPULATION 


The total number of retail meat stores found in the 33 urban dis- 
tricts, including all types of stores handling fresh meats either ex- 
clusively or in combination with groceries, was 3,504, an average of 
one store for every 821 inhabitants. (See Table 8.) On this basis 
the number of stores selling fresh meats in the urban districts of the 
entire country was approximately 66,000. Allowing for small dealers 
not found, probably not exceeding 5 per cent of the total, the number 
of stores in urban districts selling fresh meats during the entire 
year or nearly the entire year may be estimated roughly at 70,000. 

‘The number of actual stores selling meats in the rural districts 
of eight counties was 137. Of these a considerable number were 
reported as selling only a very few sides of beef or carcasses of 
pork or limited quantities of beef cuts, and 32 were reported as 
selling during only a few months of the year. The remaining 
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105 stores average one for every 1,732 inhabitants. (See Table 22.) 
If it be assumed that this ratio is representative of rural districts 
of the entire country, the number of stores selling fresh meats in 
the rural districts was approximately 30,000. The division here 
used between urban and rural districts is that of the United States 
census, classing as urban all incorporated place of 2,500 inhabitants 
or more and as rural all such places with less than 2,500 inhabitants 
in addition to the open country. 


TABLE dela ion of number of stores retailing fresh meats to population, 1920 


eS 
Cit Population | Number of | Inhabitants 
Boy, 1920 stores per store 


Northeast section: 


GON CORGEFIN pew heer eben aise era See enna ae Vaibee ee 22, 167 852. 58 
Mrarikeling INGp he re a Sse oye ore! AE ts yO eee ones Or ee 6, 318 702. 00 
LEO SL ES Du IES a Ae OE | ho ee) 112, 759 696. 04. 
Ear tford | Connhtnk ais al tee GAL ee he PEPE este Seg 138, 036 633. 19 
Binghamton, IN i Yess NG YSUDUEDSS 42a sa 2 eee 2 cur 88, 190 979. 89 
IB peated or ea | ROY 8 Wace iS Raat leas eg ech ang oli ay orl oS 66, 800 
(Waite) ne ee ERS OF coos Seen eee aoe Seren eee cen Fu page 1 Oe ere 3 303 
MELT CO Ube ete NE | Se Shee ee bel ep serine 9, 500 
Ca) ata tSoy abel Oli. Lae ae ee A ce a ai ee NS 5 8-Ce 2 8, 587 
TAT ELAS] oN Bie] ARM SEV Ss RSH CS Neen Uae at tS cA Deel 2 ae en ae 588, 343 907. 94 
Central section: 
Merreel ate: in dso ts vere wee eles eet ope Sat 66, 083 443. 51 
PE AUIE Cae ee WW oe sete aka et Ind ee Ray cys Eee ROE 8 pe 2 20, 906. 2, 090. 60 
StabaubelViannyes see ore yi i esc epee tg et 234, 698 1, 296. 67 
Grangeonksee Neb) ake 0 eek es Ee Roa epaen te es Os 14, 010 1, 401. 00 
PVC MAIS AKO MINE a keene gee tert ah Sh Neier nal tS 8 5, 140 Mogae 
Birtbe SIVE@ tsa eee ee eo a ea rg Pe I 41, 611 507. 45 
TDS IN OTTO SON EE eS Te i ie ee ee eee he 126, 468 655. 27 
incoln Nebr, .angdisu puns. ae Ps ee Sa 62, 662 531. 03 
IM COMME ea seer ka eae OR a ek is Bap pT eS Sea 54, 948 
TS (DATES OG) ee Te a nai fin 5 tela LB Dd tate 3, 602 
(Wimimersitiy; Pla Ce aes re SRE ees Sp pe ee ee 4,112 
Sprinpheldky Vi Oreste se eee ee er Wee aS 39, 631 426. 14 
ACM ariO eM ex, aaep ye Sey Get Bak ke FES ee a te EN ry 15, 494 774. 70 
PPATIS | SRO Nene Sie eres Opel ese A ee ee 15, 040 GARY BR: 
Southeast section: ; 
A aracVel sion ud gegen Anis nas a ae ee Bae Se ey a ae ee Pee ee re Pes See 30, 070 1, 307. 39 
TB ayy A att Gh eleven ated Gye ea Ai ee i ia CY eae a oie 9, 638 356. 96 
Rialeiohriinic(@ es siete tats Peer ee es hee Cees ee ah 24, 418 939. 15 
NVAITISCOMES a LeTIEs Ninn Ones weg Re ae Pee bee gS 48, 395 987. 65 
COMIMMDIAES OLAS ASTM SRL oh Ak WAR pa eB RE | eS 37, 524 1, 250. 80 
Savannah iG ars se eer es hes pb Pee ea ee er ej 83, 252 495. 55 
PA painyap Carers se cena cman ay vee eel ee eek 11, 555 888, 85 
Birmainetamls AV ager ee 2 eee ea Ee. ay os ay FERS FESS ete rat tots 178, 806 481. 96 
ABOU GE OU Cr jae yt tet ay eee! Seon SER tues ae ied Te 21, 782 1, 146. 42 
. Pacific coast section: 
Rortlands:Oregr sates se eee ee Pe oe eS eh Eee gS 258, 288 1, 442. 95 
OS PAMPpeleS MO Allipe eee ea c maken. ee Bie amg OO 576, 675 1, 002. 91 
ARO Gale eee ee es ee eee Ae Sa Se ee om 2, 877, 959 821. 34 
New VOLK iLy, ss populationi(1920) 2. 2. bs 2222 Re 54620;,048 |.5us sei See Bl eT es ea 
Number of stores (1918): 
OY SSR HES epee a NI ie ee en a BU a ad a StS: Re I 
TRO STG reine eect tee ernie 2 a Ce ee oe ee Pee AQT | os eT 
Number of ATA TEMES SOKA SUORG Mea feta = Uae Nak eminem onli eher ee Meee nee ee LOR, 987. 53 


1 Data for New York City from a canvass by the Federal food board in 1918. 


On the basis of these estimates the total number of stores in the 
entire country selling fresh meats during the entire year or substan- 
tially the entire year in 1920 was approximately 100,000. The addi- 
tional number selling fresh meats for only two to six months of the 
year, ordinarily in the winter months and usually in connection 
with a small grocery or general store business conducted throughout 
the entire year, may be estimated roughly at 10,000. Since straight 
meat markets, including also stalls in public markets, were in eeneral 
_ found to be less than one-third of the total in the urban districts and 
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less than one-fourth of the total in the rural districts, the number of 
straight meat markets in the entire country may be estimated as 
approximately 30,000. Since a considerable number of those who sell 
both meats and groceries are primarily meat dealers, it may be esti- 
mated that approximately 50,000 retail concerns in the entire country 
are primarily meat markets. 

In view of the fact that among the cities canvassed the ratio of 
the number of meat stores to population was found in some instances 
to be twice or even three times as great as in other cities of sub- 
stantially the same size, it will be understood that the foregoing esti- 
mates, based ‘upon the number of retailing concerns in cities includ- 
ing 5.30 per cent of the total urban population and in rural districts 
including 0.35 per cent of the total rural population, should be 
regarded as merely a rough approximation. However, a comparison 
of the results of the canvass with data as to occupations from the 
census of 1920, furnishes some evidence of the accuracy of these 
estimates. For the census of 1920 the total number in the entire 
country reported as “ butchers and meat dealers” was 122,105 and as 
“meat cutters” 22,884. Since for the census each person was classi- 
fied under his principal occupation as reported by him, many per- 
sons selling fresh meats along with other merchandise were enumer- 
ated as retail dealers in “ groceries,” “ produce and provisions,” or 
“general stores.” On the other hand, many of those reported as 
butchers and meat dealers were merely employees of dealers or were 
engaged in slaughtering rather than in selling at retail. 

In the eight large cities canvassed the number o. straight meat 
markets was approximately 25 per cent and the total number of con- 
cerns selling fresh meat at retail, both meat markets and combi- 
nation stores, was approximately 70 per cent of the number of persons 
reporting their occupation to the census as butchers and meat dealers. 
(See Table 9.) In smaller cities the number of concerns selling 
fresh meats doubtless bears a higher percentage relation to the num- 
ber reporting their occupation as butchers or meat dealers, since 
with smaller retail establishments there are not so many employees. 
Tf for the country as a whole the number of concerns selling fresh . 
meats at retail be estimated as 80 per cent of the number reporting 
their occupation to the census as butchers and meat dealers, the 
total number of concerns selling fresh meats at retail is approxi- 
mately 100,000, the total estimated on the basis of the canvass of 
representative districts. 

Among cities of more than 100,000 population, Birmingham, Ala., 
Hartford, Conn., Des Moines, Iowa, and Loweli, Mass., with 482, 
633, 655, and 696 inhabitants per store respectively, have the largest 
number of stores relative to population, whereas Portland, Oreg., 
and St. Paul, Minn., with 1,443 and 1,297 inhabitants per store, 
respectively, have the smallest number. Among some of the smaller 
places the contrast is even greater. The wide disparity is largely 
explainable by the comparative prevalence of straight meat markets 
and combination stores. Since the volume of meat sales for combina- 
tion meat and grocery stores is comparatively low, it is not sur- 
prising that cities with a high percentage of establishments of this 
type retailing fresh meats have a larger number of stores relative to 
population than cities where straight meat markets and stalls in 
public markets prevail, (See Tables 1 and 8.) 
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TABLE 9.—Number of retail meat dealers by cities and number of butchers and 
meat cutters reported to census of 1920 


Combi- Census of 1920 
nation 
Straight | stores, 
meat chain 
Cit markets | stores, 
zaUy, and stalls} and de- | Butchers Meat 
in public | partment) and meat} , 14; a 7 
markets | stores | dealers a 
selling 
meat 
GOWAN SINT ASSESS. setae aie ME SR ke VE RM re A re Ad 162 102 40 
EFaniiord wConmiaen =. wae re a WD Pea ee, eet 24 194 225 49 
EAL USDUTE se aees es eed sd SELECT ER h td) PR a a ae 317 331 1, 246 126 
Seabee iin eee Set ane eG a oh ya RRL Gopal ducal! satnuas 117 64 450 126 
MSE NIGINES RIO Waltman es BO Somer Sa 31 162 143 92 
iBinnnnpham eAla iter tes tuts Te ET ae eed) 33 338 170 54 
IROnu AMG Orem meinen wok ue Leg ll SEE eRe ele ee Ie 2 ile 62 365 203 
ostAmpelesa@ lines teh LN ott) aT ea ee 0 Ae 270 305 902 364 
TRO Ga eee eee ote toe eR ee ope 909 1,618 3, 603 1, 054 
Bataleon herWmibedsS tates «ha oo 5a te ee ent se oe ea aye aan 122, 105 22, 884 


PREV_OUS OCCUPATION AND EXPERIENCE OF DEALERS 


In recent years the retailing of fresh meats has tended to assume 
a distinctly nonprofessional character. Of 2,301 retailers concerning 
whose previous occupation information was secured, 900, or 89 per 
cent, reported that they had always been engaged in some phase 
of the meat business; 521, or 23 per cent, that they had been pre- 
viously engaged in the grocery trade; 162, or 7 per cent, in various 
lines of merchandise; 156, or 7 per cent, in farming or stock raising. 
The remainder were distributed over 88 other occupations varying 
in numbers from 1 to 88. 

Of the retailers entering the meat business by the grocery route, 
only 48, or 8 per cent, were operating straight meat markets or 
stalls in public markets, and 472, or 91 per cent, had merely added 
meat to their grocery line. Of the operators of straight meat mar- 
kets and stalls in public markets, 481, or 74 per cent, reported that 
they had always been in the meat business, while of the operators 
of combination meat and grocery stores 398, or 24 per cent, had been 
continuously connected with the meat trade. An examination of a 
number of reports from recent entrants into the field of retailing 
meats, or meats and groceries, indicates that the number starting 
combination meat and grocery stores as compared with straight meat 
markets was in the ratio of 12 to 1. 


Taste 10.—Average number cf years of experience in the retail meat business 
of owners or managers of stores 


Average 
z Class of service and type of store panben of years of 
experience 

NOs eal (ECA VALORES Hater ee opie les | ab Ses ee ee ee 747 10. 86 
DEE WICCISUOLGS sasre tees eee a END ee EE epee Af LR ERE 2, 190 183,30) 
EMD OUN TULOTES CORES et eee ee od Se Ne te ee EAA RS Ro 1, 792 10. 25 
Bitleve liga Chien Ankenes mart te ene Pt eb oo ae Fi 8 ES le 804 17. 16 
(UNS TIN SURO SSS oe Ee SE ee Se GD a See SS = 5 See Serer ee 159 6. 86 
Stig TAS Taare CNG War TE te eS Se EE ee tN) eee Ree cee Be 176 19. 81 
reat Sections di aeparbiment SLOress >. =) 5-2 Sue Ne 6 14. 00 


SISO ieplepneeeaaiey Sepe et WS Gea be eve ot bs fs Eh he eee Le 2, 937 12. 54 
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The average experience in the meat business of 2,937 retailers from 
whom information was secured was 12.54 years (Table 10). There 
are wide variations in the average experience of operators of the 
various types of stores. Operators of straight meat markets and 
stalls in public markets are men of unusually long experience. Of 
the 804 operators of straight meat markets, 410, or 51 per cent, had 
been in the meat business 20 years or longer; only 32, or not quite 
4 per cent, were men of less than one year’s experience. Of the 
operaters of stalls in markets, 93, or 55 per cent, were men of 20 or 
more years of experience; only 5, or less than 3 per cent, had been 
in the meat business less than one year. On the other hand, only 
825, or 18 per cent, of the operators of combination meat and grocery 
stores were men of 20 or more years of experience with meats, while 
201, or 11 per cent, had had less than 1 year of such experience. 
These figures are merely corroborative of what is generally known 
concerning the development of the trade. 

Germans and Scandinavians, representative of the older immigra- 
tion and especially numerous by comparison in straight meat mar- 
kets, are men of long experience in the meat business. The average 
total number of years of experience for these racial groups was 
found to be 24.78 and 22.75 years, respectively, as compared with 
14.37 years for those of British nativity and 14.21 years for those 
of American birth. Representatives of the new immigration, the 
racial types found more largely by comparison in combination stores, 
are of less experience. (See Table 11.) 


TABLE 11.—Egrperience in meat business of deaiers according to nationalities - 
: : 2 Combination meat and | All stores com- 
Straight meat markets grocery stores bined | 
Nationality Num- | Average | Average | Num- | Average |} Average | Average |} Average 
ber number total ber number total number total 
Te- years at | years in re- years at | yearsin | years at | yearsin 
port- | present meat port- | present meat present meat 


ing | location | business| ing | location | business | location | business 


Sweden, Norway, Den- 

REPT ee ie ee oe eee 21 1 Ay A: 26. 52 19 8. 32 18, 58 10. 62 Past be 
England, Ireland, Scot- | 

and 5 oy a Se ee 23 4,52 18. 06 45 5. 30 12. 49 5. 04 14. 37 
Native American. _______ 582 | 6. 61 19.33 | 1,140 5. 81 11. 59 6. 08 1421 4 
Austro-Hungary_-____--_- 32 5.72 17. 47 99 5. 41 10. 36 5. 49 12. 10 
IE Olaneee ee eee ee 35 5. 55 21. 34 78 4,27 7. 66 4. 67 11. 90 
135 9 SST age mes ere 7 5. 81 16. $8 172 3. 85 8. 94 4,42 IL 27 
Greece eRe ye 2 25 12250 45 5. 93 8. 61 5. iD 8.78 
Peabye ote Le Cg 22 4, 82 9. 09 195 4. 58 (py 2- 4. 60 7. 41 
SORT 2H Sere ey = Sa eee ara) Baga ie [esse5 S55 SESSS SSS os 3. 57 6. 10 3. 57 6. 10 
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Although the canvass of only a limited number of cities and 
counties does not furnish indications of minute accuracy regarding 
nativity of all retail meat dealers, it is beheved that the survey was 
comprehensive enough to be indicative of the general situation. 
Fairly complete information on this point was obtained in 15 cities 
and in 8 counties, these latter including 13 additional urban dis- 
tricts, making a total of 28 of the 33 urban districts included in the 
general canvass. The summary does not include chain stores and 
department stores, which are regularly conducted by a hired man- 
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ager, but is limited to the other types of stores where the owner 
regularly acts as manager. (See Table 12.) 


TABLE 12.—Male population 21 years of age and over and retail meat dealers, 
by race and nativity 
[8 completely canvassed large cities, 7 completely canvassed small cities, and 8 completely canvassed 
counties, including 10 urban districts.]1! 
A. MALE POPULATION 21 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, CENSUS OF 1920 


Total eight large Total seven small Total eight counties 


cities cities 
Group 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 

Totakallelasses— s5s-7_ 555. S35 Listes ot 729, 218 100. 00 82, 772 100. 00 131, 732 100. 00 
Native witittesm 2s cas es 459, 642 63. 03 58, 743 70. 97 98, 201 74. 55 
ORCIEn-NOLM Witten a ee 212, 795 29.18 11, 125 13. 44 22, 705 Wars! 
England, Scotland, Ireland_______- 39, 305 5. BOe Pr ss = igs 2s |e ee se ee ee pee eae oe 
Germany EN Sruenet haere Sse ee 22, 32 OB ra ae es | es ee of ee eS [is Se ee 
Realy. astere yy Were Farias 21, 566 EOGH {Set 1 Sea hapeele eo hed NS Sta" Ee ay ae 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark__-_-_-_-_- 21, 440 TAY 3b Wik Pils erent oe | (epee Poe SI i eked | See ee Be 
OTIS sa ee eS ae 21, 263 Pet PAG Peas Saxe [ear aN | Be en pad lle OO Bal 
Poland: “8s 5. Sees rl e 15, 295 7g) ere ent eee i eee ee eel ee ee neg |e eeeen eee 
UT ie es SS ee ee 9, 208 DDG | aoe Sea | ag S| ee eee eee 
Greece tsb Seer ils 2 bE 5, 832 SSO AES Fa ea IS eae od 6s 
Osh Pee coo? Sea ee ee ee eee 1, 010 nV. 24 wees Ss SS es ee ee eee ease eee 

AT OGheY Countess es ae ae 55, 447 1560. eee ee Baa | a ep bs eee ol be hee 
INGRKO: 242 eho sero ose renga eae Ph 46, 708 6. 41 12, 674 15. 31 10, 746 8.16 
All Dee PEE 10, 073 1.38 2 28 06 

B. RETAIL MEAT DEALERS, 1920 

POebALFepOrienges eset. cee igs fay eT eS 2, 251 100. 00 403 100. 00 404 100. 00 
ING Livpaw it 62 so6 2 eee ae 8 eS 1, 074 47.71 306 75. 93 302 74. 75 
Foreign-born white______----..----=__- 1, 138 50. 56 78 19. 35 96 23. 76 
England, Scotland, Ireland____-__-- 54 2. 40 19 4.71 3 . 74 
ORM aT yer a ee 156 6. 93 17 4, 22 12 2. 97 
LA gs 2 Soe 8 yak eg ee ee ee ee 209 9. 28 3 . 74 9 22s 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark_.__- 32 1. 42 3 . 74 5 1. 24 
EUSSiyAnN Ge OlanG ees es 338 15. O Lj ee 4 eee 30 7. 43 
AGIShNIay Se cers 33 rere oe a 99 4, 40 6 1.49 8 1. 98 

MGT OCC pe ee a ge 50 pW Ae ee in me an Bee oo Bt | DERE E Cee a | Se ieee eI 
Sia gts 6 SR as Tee Be eet oe Ceo ee 27 1. 20 17 4. 22 1 . 25 
All other countries-_-__-_-_-____-__- 173 7. 69 13 3. 23 28 6. 93 

INGE ost sie pir oh ad ie mt ds dee! ee ss 30 iS8s} 19 4.71 6 1.49 
PAN OGHER Paces esas See 9 AQ ow 2 See Se ce ae oh es 
ING GRE POMIN Sas oe ea = A re D7 nae Oh 2k ee eee a) (aes ot eae a) [bY 2 eee 


1 The 8 large cities are Lowell, Mass., Hartford, Conn., Pittsburgh, Pa., St. Paul, Minn., Des Moines, 
Iowa, Birmingham, Ala., Portland, Oreg., and Los Angeles, Calif. 

The 7 small cities are Terre Haute, Ind., Grand Forks, N. Dak., Butte, Mont., Springfield, Mo., Lynch- 
burg, Va., Raleigh, N. C., and Winston- Salem, IN: 

The 8 counties are Merrimack, NEE Broome, N. Y., Eau Claire, Wis., Lancaster, Nebr., Marion, 
Kans., Warren, Ky., Richland, S. C., and Ramsey, N. Dak. 

Negroes engage in the meat trade in extremely small numbers in 
comparison with their total numbers in the population. In several 
of the northern cities no negro dealers were found. In Pittsburgh 
three dealers on a small scale were found, this being 0.53 per cent of 
the number reporting their nationality, whereas the negro element 
in the male population over 21 years of age was 7.79 per cent. In 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Birmingham, Ala., negroes were found 
to be 12 per cent and 7 per cent, respectively, of the numbers of meat 
dealers, while their numbers in the adult male population were 44 
per cent and 40 per cent, respectively. In Terre Haute the largest 
comparative number was found, the seven dealers there constituting 
5 per cent of the total number of stores selling fresh meat in the city, 
while negroes constituted 6 per cent of the ‘adult male population. 
The total sales of meats of these seven stores, however, were esti- 
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mated as $40,000 at the high prices of 1920, perhaps less than half 
of the meat consumed by the negro element in the population. 

In the eight largest cities canvassed foreign-born meat dealers 
constituted 51 per cent of the total, whereas the foreign born in the 
male population over 21 years of age were 29 per cent. (See Table 
12.) In Hartford the foreign-born element was the largest, 76 per 
cent of the number of dealers, while the foreign born in the adult 
male population was 44 per cent. In Lowell the foreign born 
among meat dealers was 62 per cent and in Pittsburgh 63 per cent. 
In Des Moines the percentage of foreign born among meat dealers 
was more than three times as high as among the adult male popula- 
tion and in Birmingham more than eight times as high. In Port- 
land and Los Angeles foreign born were found to bear approxi- 
mately the same relation to native born in the meat trade as in the 
total adult male population. 

In the eight largest cities canvassed foreign born from Austria, 
Italy, Russia, Poland, and Greece were reported as approximately 
three times as numerous comparatively in the meat trade as in the 
adult male population. Germans were slightly more than twice as 
numerous, and native Americans, British, and Scandinavians were 
less numerous comparatively in the meat trade than in the adult 
male population. The smali group of Syrians were reported as eight 
times as numerous comparatively in the meat trade as in the total 
adult male population. In cities with large sections inhabited by 
negroes it is noticeable that foreigners of the newer immigration 
conduct small retail shops in large numbers in such sections. In 
such instances, although the customers are poor and the meat of 
inferior quality, the prices charged usually show an excessive spread 
over current wholesale prices. 

In the more rural districts the foreign-born in the meat trade are 
much less numerous comparatively than in the cities. In the 8 
counties completely canvassed, those in the meat trade reported as 
foreign-born were 24 per cent, while the foreign-born element in the 
male population over 21 years of age was 17 per cent. As is to be 
expected, the comparative number of foreign-born in the meat 
trade was largest in the counties containing cities of considerable 
size and smallest in the more rural counties. The smaller number 
of foreign-born in the trade in rural communities 1s perhaps due 
partly to less readiness among the rural population to change from 
established commercial relationships, and partly to the fact that 
those of foreign birth do not find in rura! communities sufficient 
numbers of their own racial groups to encourage them to enter the 
business. 

Although accurate inquiry was not made regarding racial rela- 
tionships other than as indicated by color and country of nativity, 
certain data collected incidentally indicate that the Hebrew race 
is engaged in the meat trade in numbers far greater than their 
proportionate numbers in the population. From the canvass of 
New York City in 1918 by the Federal food board, it appears 
that 32 per cent of the dealers in retail meats in that city were in 
the kosher trade. (See Table 8.) Moreover, of the dealers in the 
gentile or general meat trade in that city it is estimated that from 
one-third to one-half are Hebrew. Probably fully 60 per cent of 
all the dealers in New York City with 50 per cent of total sales are 
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of the Hebrew race. Among the 3,058 dealers who reported their 
pativity in the canvass of representative cities and rural districts, 
237 were also reported as of the Hebrew race. The actual numbers 
were unquestionably larger, the 368 natives of Russia and Poland 
being predominantly Hebrew and considerable numbers of the 
native Americans and of those of other nativity being Hebrew. It 
is reasonably certain that as many as 10 per cent of all retail meat 
dealers in the country are of that race. 

Within the foreign-born group, certain nationalities exhibit 
widely varying tendencies in their distribution among the types of 
stores. Natives of Germany, Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, in general the old immigration, are found operating straight 


TABLE 13.—Nationalities and races of owners or managers of stores retailing 
fresh meats * 


{15 completely canvassed cities and 8 counties (including 10 additional urban districts) ] 


Total by nationalities 


Class of service Type of store and races 


Sear Straight Per- 
ao Ae . ‘ Cash and Combination er 
Nationality Service carry 5 ae ee cent- Per- 
Num- geet cent- 
ber an age of 
Num-| Per |Num-| Fer |;Num-}| Per |Num-| Per foreign total 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent born 
Native born: 
IW hitel? 220-2 1,269 | 75.45 |) 413] 24.55 ]1,101 | 65.46 | 581] 34.54] 1,682] 96.83 55. 00 
Nerross-2 2 es 51 | 92.73 4 7.27 47 | 85.45 8] 14.55 55 Si al7/ 1. 80 
Total native 
OPNesse as 1,320 | 75.99} 417 | 24.01 | 1,148] 66.09 | 589] 33.91 | 1,737 | 100.00 56. 80 
Foreign born: 
Armenia 6 | 75.00 2} 25.00 Sul LOO800F| == 22 eeee dices 8 61 26 
AUStrIAS 2s 93 | 82.30 20 | 17.70 88 | 77.88 Pa || BAL 1 113 8. 55 3. 70 
Belgium____-_-_- 2p OO S00: |e eee |e ase 1 | 50.00 1] 50.00 2 = SS Rea) 
BLA = ee 1a F:1002008 ee |) eee it OO! 00; |= eas eS 1 . 08 03 
@anadai2-.s- 71 | 93.42 5 6. 58 75 | 98. 68 1 1eS2 76 irs 2. 49 
Oning = 25 oc 4} 80.00 1] 20.00 3 | 60.00 21 40.00 5 os 16 
Czechoslovakia 25 | 92. 59 2 7.41 21 77. 78 6 | 22.22 27 2. 04 88 
Denmark__-____ 15 | 83.33 3 | 16.67 8 | 44.44 OB) 655s50 18 1. 36 . 59 
Holland == —— hl) 238538? 21 66.67 2| 66.67 ii) 88) 8 3 = 9B} .10 
England____-__- 18 | 62.07 11 | 37.93 12 | 41.38 17 | 58.62 29 2. 20 . 95 
Mrances oss _. 4 7 | 46.67 8 | 53.33 Bl) 38.883 10 | 66.67 15 1.14 . 49 
Germany-__-___- 144 | 77.84 41 | 22.16 Hiaero0: OL 128 | 69.19 185 | 14.00 6. 05 
Greece___.-.-.- 41 | 82.00 9} 18.00 47 | 94.00 3 6. 00 50 3. 79 1. 64 
Hungary ------ 20 | 90.91 2 9. 09 14] 63. 64 8 | 36.36 22 1. 67 .72 
Treland______-_- 25 | 86.21 4] 13.79 25 | 86. 21 4] 13.79 29 2. 20 . 95 
Talyes 23-2 177 | 80.09 44} 19.91 197 | 89.14 24 | 10.86 221 16. 73 7. 23 
papana = sees. 2} 50.00 2} 50.00 2} 50.00 21 50.00 4 . 30 a1 
Jugoslavia_____ 17 | 94.44 1 5. 56 1185 |) 7292 || Axes: 18 1. 36 59 
Lithuania _--_-_- 15 | 88. 24 PEW MUSE genie O00: OO] 2 Sa = eee 17 1. 29 56 
Mexico-________ 3 | 60.00 201-40; OO si Le eae ert ss 5 | 100. 00 5 . 38 16 
Norway --._--- TKO se Se Wl) BBERR 4] 66.67 6 45 20 
Poland? =24222 76! 87.36 11! 12.64 65 | 74.71 PHA |, Flay Fa8, 87 6. 59 2. 84 
Portugal______- SeIE1O0 00) ase eal 371p100:.00;|2 alo a 3 23 10 
Rumania_---—- 40. 00 6 | 60.00 4} 40.00 6 | 60.00 10 76 33 
Russidiecs 2 5225 230 | 81.85 51} 18.15 187 | 66.55 94 | 33.45 281 | 21.27 9.19 
Seotland______- 1X3 Bob 7 | 38.89 9} 50.00 9} 50.00 18 1. 36 59 
Sweden_______- Gs PLOOR ODE te 522 IETS Ore 56825 Th ASe4D 16 1A 52 
Switzerland _.._ Geiel 00500) |. ot 2| 33.33 4 | 66.67 6 .45 29 
VELA AS A 42 | 93.33 3; 6. 67 44 | 97.78 1 2522 45 3. 41 1. 47 
LM VT <2 erate | Pena 1 | 100. 00 feted OOP O07 |S 2 aa 1 . 08 03 
Total foreign 
(POLHEsc 22.0 1,081 | 81.83 | 240] 18.17 922} 69.80] 399] 30.20 | 1,321 |2100.02 | 343.22 
Grand total_| 2,401 | 78.52] 657] 21.48 | 2,070] 67.69] 988] 32.31 | 3,058 |________ 100. 00 


1 Chain stores and department stores are not included in this table. Stalls in public markets are included 
with straight meat markets. 
2 Except for fractional differences, this total would be 100.00 
- 3 Except for fractional differences, this total would be 43.20. 
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meat markets in relatively large numbers. Among the nationalities 
generally considered as the new immigration a small percentage are 

operating straight meat markets. (See Table 13.) This condition 
is probably explainable chiefly on the basis of time, the earlier immi- 
erants having arrived and entered the business when the pice 
meat market was the prevailing type. It is probably also in part 

explainable by difference in racial characteristics. Many of the 
newer immigrants, particularly of the commercial type, find it com- 
paratively easy to establish and conduct small combination stores 
eitner in settlements of their own racial groups or in other districts 
where unpretentious and often insanitary establishments supply the 
local demand. With accumulation of capital and broader oppor- 

tunity they expand their operations into larger concerns along com- 
mercial lines, although perhaps without the skill in the trade itself 
characteristic of less pretentious operators of straight meat markets. 
In several Pacific coast cities orientals have made rapid progress 
recently in establishing themselves in the trade. In other cities the 
trade seems to be passing very largely into the hands of the races 
of the recent Immigration. 

It is not to be understood that the foreign born, particularly the 
recent arrivals, are as large a factor in the total sales of meats at the 
present time as their numbers would indicate. In considerable meas- 
ure they are engaged in operating small combination stores in dis- 
tricts inhabited largely by persons of their own race and nationality, 
and in such instances their average sales are inevitably less than those 
of dealers longer established. Their numbers are, however, an 
indication of the present tendency and their share in the total 
volume of business in the meat trade must be expected to increase 
with the length of time of their connection with it. 


GRADES AND CLASSES OF BEEF HANDLED 


Data regarding grades of beef handled by the different types and 
classes of stores were necessarily based on the personal concept and 
statements of dealers and others familiar with the trade, verified as 
tar as practicable by inspection of stocks on hand when stores were 
visited by investigators and by comparison with data obtained from 
other reliable sources. 

This information was obtained fr om 9,263 stores. (See Table 14.) 
The ter ms used to indicate grades are “ good,” “ medium,” and “ com- 
mon,” effort being made in “the canvass to use these terms with sub- 
stantially the same significance as in the wholesale price quotations 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Since the quanti- 
ties of prime and choice beef are small, these grades were included 
with the good grade. The estimates of the average amount of sales 
of beef were: 21 per cent graded as good or higher, 60 per cent me- 
~ dium, and 19 per cent common. Fioures based on records of slaughter 
indicate an average of 22 per cent ‘of good, choice, or prime, 48 per 
cent of medium, and 30 per cent of common or lower grade. The dif- 
ferences are explained partly by the fact that the dealers made their 
estimates during the spring and early summer, when a higher grade 
of beef is prevalent on the markets, and partly perhaps by a tendency 
to report a higher grade of meat than was actually handled. 
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Estimates obtained regarding classes of beef handled were 50 to 
60 per cent from steers, the remainder being principally from cows 
and heifers in approximately equal ratios. This is a lower ratio 
for cows than the estimated annual slaughter, due in part perhaps 
to the lower slaughter of cows in the spring and summer, when 
these estimates were obtained, but principally perhaps to the tend- 
ency of dealers to report steer beef more largely than their trade 
warranted. 

Cash-and-carry stores and service stores reported handling ap- 
proximately the same percentages of medium-grade beef, roughly 
somewhat less than 60 per cent. Cash-and-carry stores reported a 
much larger percentage of good grade and a much smaller per- 
centage of common grade than service stores. Cash-and-carry stores 
also reported a higher percentage of steer beef as compared with 
cow beef than service stores. The high average percentage of 
common in the service stores is in part due to the Tow grade carried 
by the large number of small combination stores giving delivery 
service. However, the higher percentage of good meats in carry 
stores is perhaps in part due to the fact that sales are more largely 
by actual inspection of meats by customers. 

A comparison of grades of beef carried by different types of 
stores indicate that straight meat markets and chain stores, both of 
which types reported approximately the same percentage of each 
grade, handle a greater percentage of good and medium and a 
smaller percentage of common grades than combination meat and 
grocery stores, and that straight meat markets handle a larger per- 
centage of steers than combination meat and grocery stores. Stalls 
in public markets reported a much higher percentage of high-grade 
meats than even the straight meat markets generally. Many com- 
bination stores handle as high-grade meats and specialize as ef- 
fectively as other types of stores; but the figures show that as a 
rule the types of stores that specialize in meats carry a better grade 
than those that specialize in other lines. 


TABLE 14.—Relationship of sales of various grades of fresh beef to total sales 
in stores of various classes and types* 


Noun Grade handled 


Class of service and type of store can- 
vassed Good? | Medium | Common 


Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
58. 37 


SET anid CART VEN LOGOS Ses et ge nS ae Se ee 607 27.91 : By 7 
EU AEE SOLOS eee nce wea eee aah A A) Se SE Ra eet a 1, 656 15. 85 58. 28 25. 87 

Sita belts LQLES@ 5-6 = ae se 2, 263 19. 08 58. 30 22. 62 
Combination meat and grocery stores-_--___...------------------- 1, 328 15. 05 53. 51 31. 44 
LOL PUG NE UGE AST and 2 ail a a ee ae a oS ae Sa 618 23. 00 66. 48 10. 52 
DRT ATARS ORES het tee Oe eee ee a es 158 22. 85 66. 18 10. 97 
Papen pase ATKe S268 se 153 33. 03 59. 42 12.55 
Meat sections in department stores____________-__-_____- eee sf: 6 54.17 38. 33 7. 50 

pial eae emer e Se I te | eee 2, 263 19. 08 58. 30 22. 62 

PRGECCHEAZOG ORSAIES 08 Nan 5 sae A 2g Sia ee ees. if! ee Sie 20. 87 59. 95 19, 18 


1 Compiled from statements made by each dealer as to the percentage each grade bore to his total sales. 
2 Including prime and choice. 
3 Based on average sales of 1,448 stores. (See Table 6.) 
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Estimates furnished by retail dealers indicate that almost 80 per 
cent ordinarily handled only one grade, while 20 per cent regularly 
handled mixed grades. (See Table 15.) Practically 50 per cent of 
the total number reported handling medium grade only, 14 per cent 
reported handling good, choice, or prime, and 16 per cent common. 
The handling of mixed grades seems to be more prevalent among 
cash-and-carry stores than among service stores. The practice of 
handling a single grade or more than one grade at a time is evidentiv 
determined largely by the demands of customers. 


TABLE 15.—Comparative number of stores handling only one grade or two or 
more grades of fresh beef 


Stores handling— 


; Good, 
Class of service and type of store aoe Good | Medium | Common| medium, 
grade grade grade or com- 
only ! only only mon, 
mixed 
Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
@ash-angd=carry{StOres mse oa SO Pe moe ees 607 18. 29 43. 4 8. 07 15 
Service Stores: 72522 ay 2 Ce AE Eh aed 1, 656 12. 44 50. 73 19. 45 17. 38 
MR OGALS 2 ee Sone Oe nee Sa ae ee els eee SA 2, 263 14, 03 48. 78 16. 39 20. 80 
Combination meat and grocery stores_______________- 1, 328 11. 59 AN (a | ag, 1G 17. 62 
Straight meatamankets ues: =e eee ene ae 618 16. 18 55. 66 5. 02 23. 14 
Ghain'stores-: 22a Site a een ee ee aR he PEs ay 2g 158 13. 92 50. 63 3. 26 32. 29 
Stalls public mark ess eae ses epee eee wee nner 153 26.15 47.72 0. 65 25. 48 
Meat sections in department stores__________________ 6 16. 67 16/672 66. 67 


1 Including prime and choice. 


The relation of classes and grades of beef handled to the retailer’s 
gross margin and to his net profits is of interest. (Table 16.) Of 
55 stores somewhat above the average in size, for which informa- 
tion regarding profits as well as classes and grades of beef handled 
was obtainable, the 25 stores with a range of retailer’s gross mar- 
gin from 19 to 29 per cent on sales handled more cows and less 
steers than the 30 stores with gross margin ranging from 8 to 19 
per cent. As to grades, the stores with the greater gross margin 
handled less choice and good and more medium and common than 
the stores with the smaller margin. 

From these data it appears that stores handling lower grades of 
beef sell at a greater percentage of margin over cost prices than 
those handling higher grades. This conclusion confirms observa- 
tions made in the trade during the canvass that beef of a lower 
grade sells at excessive retail prices as compared with current 
wholesale prices more frequently than that of better grade. In 
some extreme instances in stores carrying especially high-grade 
beef and giving a large amount of service, the price spread between 
wholesale and retail is much larger than in the ordinary trade, but 
as a general proposition the larger percentage of gross margin and 
the larger percentage of net profit, the latter particularly indicating 
a wider percentage of spread between wholesale and retail prices 
as compared with service rendered, seem to prevail among stores 
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that handle lower grades than among those that handle higher 
grades. 


TABLE 16.—Relation of gross margin and net profit to classes and grades of 
beef sold 


Per cent of sales Per cent of total 


By gees ol total By grades of total beef sold 


Number of stores | Range | Aver- | Aver- 
of age age 
gross gross net 


margin} margin] profit | steer | Heifer | Cow | Choice} Good 


5) NI Spe ama a 8to19} 14.77 0.27 | 70.00] 16.67} 13.33 6.67 | 43.50] 40.17 9. 96 
ZO wR ona te teed ort 19to0 29 | 22. 52 4.79 | 61.24] 21.76] 17.00 -80 | 39.60] 50.40 10, 00 


As has been noted, 20.8 per cent of the stores reported carrying 
more than one grade of beef. (See Table 15.) The average ratios 
in which the quantities of meats in the various grades were reported 
as being sold in these stores were approximately 25 per cent good, 45 
per cent medium, and 30 per cent common, corresponding roughly to 
the country’s slaughter. These figures are approximate only and 
of interest chiefly with reference to the prevalence of the custom 
and its relation to the consumer. To the consumer it is of interest 
because of the greater readiness in shifting from a higher to a lower 
grade on a rising market and because of the possibility of selling a 
higher grade to one customer and a lower grade to another, with 
perhaps too little difference or even no difference in price. 

The policy of lowering the grade of meats sold at a time of rising 
wholesale market and of restoring the former grade on a declining 
wholesale market, thereby furnishing meats to customers at prices 
more nearly uniform than would be possible if the same grade were 
maintained constantly, is followed by many dealers and is regarded 
with approval by persons of high business standards in the trade. 
The shifting of grades is somewhat easier to those dealers who usually 
carry more than one grade. Carrying more than one grade also 
enables an unscrupulous dealer to sell meat of a lower grade to a cus- 
tomer who is unskilled in judging meats at the same price as meat 
of a higher grade to a discriminating customer. 

The chief difficulties in bringing about the exercise of true con- 
sumptive demand and in dealing with the evils of misrepresentation, 
deceptive advertising, and substitutions are the absence of a uniform 
standard of classes and grades of meat, recognized by all whole- 
salers, retailers, and consumers alike, and the lack of ability of con- 
sumers to select meats on the basis of grade and quality. The pos- 
sibilities of substitution of inferior for better grades readily appear 
from the fact that the difference in wholesale prices between two 
successive grades, as good and medium steers, medium and common 
steers, or medium and common cows, is likely to be as great as 10 
to 20 per cent, and that meat of a lower class and grade may seem 
to the unskilled buyer the same in quality as that of a higher class 
and grade, although its actual value may be 30 or 40 per cent less. 
(See Table 17.) 
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TABLE 17.—Average spread between wholesale prices of beef of various classes 
and grades in Chicago, Ill., 1920 


[Compiled from Market Reporter] 


‘ Spread Spread 
in prices in prices 
Class and grade of beef per 100 Class and grade of beef D ie 100 
pounds pounds 
Between— Between— 
Good and medium cows_._.--------- $1. 57 Medium steers and medium cows_-- $3. 72 
Medium and common cows-.---_--_-- 1. 67 Good steers and good cows-________- 5. 63 
Common steers and common cows_ _ 2. 64 Good and common steers____________ 6. 34 
Medium steers and common steers__ 2. 85 Good steers and common cows----_-_- 8. 88 
‘Good and common cows_-_-_-__------- 3. 25 High good steers and low common 
Good and medium steers___________- 3. 45 COWS Bye eee RCCL Mit iiay UH os eee naa 10. 42 


RELATIVE DEMAND FOR CARCASSES OR SIDES AND FOR CUTS OF FRESH BEEF 


The small retailer often finds that the demands of his customers are 
not sufficient to consume entire carcasses or sides of beef before de- 
terioration, so he must purchase in cuts only such amounts as he has 
facilities for preserving until they can be sold. Moreover, in well- 
to-do sections, and in other sections in times of prosperity, the pre- 
valent retail demand is for choice cuts, such as loin steaks and rib 
roasts. Separating sides into wholesale cuts entails expense on the 
part of the wholesaler to cover cutting, handling, selling, and de- 
livery. It also renders difficult the disposal of undesirable cuts and 
often means sale at unwarranted sacrifice. The retailer purchasing 
preferred cuts must pay prices that will at least reimburse the whole- 
saler for the expense and losses involved. By their demands for pre- 
ferred cuts, consumers involve retailers in an excessive cost that is 
necessarily reflected in higher retail prices. 

Since no records of the proportions of fresh meat purchased in the 
side or carcass or in cuts were available, conclusions are based on es- 
timates and statements of dealers operating 430 large and medium- 
sized retail stores in the cities canvassed. The estimates indicate that 
of these larger concerns about 25 per cent purchase all their fresh 
beef in the whole side or carcass, about 50 per cent additional pur- 
chase beef both in sides and in cuts, and the remaining 25 per cent 
purchase cuts only. Of the dealers who purchase sides, practically 
two-thirds also purchase cuts, 75 per cent of their purchases being 
sides and 25 per cent cuts. If data for all stores, including the 
smaller stores, were available, they would unquestionably show much 
larger comparative numbers purchasing cuts. Department stores, 
stalls in public markets, chain stores, and straight meat markets, in 
the order named, purchase more of their beef in the carcass than do 
combination meat and grocery stores. The ability to use entire sides 
is determined partly by volume of business and partly by skill of 
operatives in meat cutting. 


METHODS AND EXTENT OF ADVERTISING 


Meat dealers as a class are not extensive advertisers, although 
there are conspicious exceptions in some individual shops and types 
of stores. Methods and extent of advertising employed by retailers 
were ascertained in 2,679 stores in the urban districts canvassed. ‘The 
prevailing practices of the various types of stores should not be con- 
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fused with the volume or cost of advertising. The percentage that 
the cost of advertising bears to total sales may differ materially from 
the percentage of stores advertising. When considering cost, the 
volume of sales and the amount and class of advertising are determin- 
ing factors, whereas the prevalence of the practice as discussed in 
this section is based entirely on the number of stores. (In Table 28 
and Figure 5 are found data on the percentage relationship of cost of 
advertising to total sales in stores of various types and sizes.) 

Of the various media used by retailers in advertising fresh meats, 
by far the most important and extensively used are newspapers and 
handbills. In the urban districts canvassed, of the 29 per cent of the 
stores that advertised, 138 per cent advertised in newspapers and 5 
per cent used handbills. About 16 per cent of the retailers used other 
media of minor importance, such as placards, programs, and lantern 
slides, which are inextensively employed at irregular intervals, either 
as the sole means of advertising or in addition to the use of news- 
papers and handbills. (See Table 18.) Newspapers afford the most 
effective method of advertising for transient and cash trade drawn 
from considerable distances, particularly for large concerns or chain 
systems; and handbills are most effective for reaching the neighbor- 
ing trade, particularly for concerns small in size in relation to the 
total population of the city. 

Newspapers were employed by 20 per cent of the cash-and-carry 
stores and by 10 per cent of the service stores, and handbills were 
used by 8 per cent of the former and 4 per cent of the latter. Miscel- 
laneous media were used by 17 per cent of the cash-and-carry stores 
and 15 per cent of the service stores. Newspaper advertising 1s more 
than twice as popular as handbills with cash-and-carry stores and 
almost three times as popular with dealers operating service stores. 
Chain stores and stalls in public markets make use of newspaper ad- 
vertising far more than any other medium. With straight meat 
markets and combination meat and grocery stores such miscella- 
neous media as lantern slides, placards, and- programs are more 
popular. 


TABLE 18.—Practices of stores with reference to advertising 


Percentage of stores 
Feet employing—! 
: age Oo 
Class of service and type of store Number | stores 
of stores ear 
tising | News: |yanapits| Other 

8 | papers S| methods 
Wash-and-carny-Suorese sto. ee eh ae eee ae 714 39. 07 20. 31 8. 26 16. 67 
ORI COIS LOLOS Speer ees ee ete ee ee A 1, 965 25. 24 9. 97 3. 61 15. 11 
“iG AH a ag oe a ge ee ee Ree es 2, 679 28. 93 2. 73 4. 85 15.53 
COMMoimMa lon Shorese soe est A UE ee Eee 1, 632 23. 35 UME: 3. 92 16. 24 
Stiaieitimesay markets: = 20 like eee lb eee 769 28. 87 9, 23 6. 24 18. 08 
EIA INUSDOREG Ste re Ma SS Se ee 111 82. 88 66. 67 ile 7Al 6. 31 
Sralisun publie markets 9222 25/2. eee se set i61 47. 83 42, 24 2. 48 3h 101 
Meat sections in department stores ___-.------------- 6 50. 00 33. 33 ny | teeta 
BRU wen Pee ieee s ete eit ey Le 2, 679 | 28, 93 12. 73 4.85 15553 


1In most groups the sum of the percentages of stores employing the various methods exceeds the per- 
centage of stores advertising, because some employ more than one method. 
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The practice of advertising is more extensive among cash-and- 
carry stores than among service stores, because the former are more 
generally patronized by transient customers who are more likely to 
be influenced by advertisements. When credit is extended or de- 
livery service maintained, the trade is more permanent. 

Chain stores advertise more generally than any other type. (See 
Fable 18.) Chain systems find advertising in newspapers more 
profitable than individual stores, because a single advertisement of 
a chain system draws attention to ali the stores of the system. It 
is only the exceptionally large downtown individual market com- 
peting for transient trade that finds newspaper advertising profit- 
able in somewhat the same degree as the chain system. 

Deceptive advertising of meats is more prevalent than that of 
most food products. Since the average customer is unskilled in 
judging the quality of meat and standard brands are less possible 
in fresh meats than in many less perishable products, deceptive 
advertising is especially easy in the meat trade. Official standard- 
ization of classes and grades and education of consumers regarding 
the fundamental characteristics of each would render deceptive 
advertising less effective. It was a matter of general observation 
during the canvass of the trade that the most extensive advertis- 
ing is done by shops handling medium and common grades of beef. 
Unless the consumer is fully qualified to judge the quality of meat, 
his best assurance of securing the grade and quality represented is 
the personal integrity and reliability of the dealers that he pat- 
ronizes. 

The practice of displaying retail prices of fresh meat is not gen- 
eral either by displaying prices by means of tags on the meat or 
descriptive signs or placards posted in conspicuous places in or 
about the stores. Among 2,830 stores in representative cities, only 
19 per cent reported that they, displayed prices regularly. (See 
Table 19.) Cash-and-carry stores use price tags more generally 
than service stores, since these tags are effective in attracting tran- 
sient trade, and are helpful to personal shoppers. Service stores 
depend more generally upon their regular customers, many of whom 
order meats by telephone. Of the cash-and-carry stores 3/ per 
cent, and of the service stores only 13 per cent were found to dis- 
play prices. The practice of displaving prices is far more prevalent 
among chain stores than individual, 71 per cent of them making use 
of price tags, In most instances as a part of the well-defined plan 
under which these stores are operated. 

In larger stores where meat is cut in advance of sale, the practice 
of displaying prices on the meat is helpful to customers. since it 
enables them to associate the price with the particular cut or grade. 
it conserves the time of the salesman and enables purchasers to 
make more satisfactory selections. In small stores where meats are 
not cut in advance and in some large shops where the trade requires © 
meat cut to order, satisfactory display of prices is more difficult. 
The general display of prices on windows, blackboards, and placards 
not directly associated with the meats described means little to the 
purchaser. Where conditions permit, the most complete display 
and the most direct association of prices with each cut and grade 
of meat are commendable. 
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TABLE 19.—Comparative numbers of stores displaying prices of fresh meats 


Stores | Stores 
Class of service and type of store Number | display- | 20t dis- 
of stores sae STS playing 
&P prices 
Per cent | Per cent 
WASH-ANG-CATIAPSUOLOS ee bake eee ER BNL AD Re Re Oe 8 oI 687 37. 41 62. 59 
Service stores_-_-__-_-' oes 2 Mae ae 8 FO ok ee ee ts ee 2, 143 12. 83 87.17 
SMG) ArUE segs Stas ee a a ee eee ea = ye oy Se ee eer ee 2, 830 18. 80 81. 20 
Combinationwmeat/and erocery stores2-2 20. bie ee eS 1, 792 13. 78 86. 22 
Siaichismes (Nar KeLise en es eS eS ee See ee SS eee 647 15. 46 84. 54 
(ONARITNSUORES 5 smi ean are Rie ot ROR at he eM eiyee Oe ee Te ee 217 70. 97 29. 03 
STallshnsp zl CMALWeLS a= see et al ee ee eps ey Ree ik va x EES 165 18. 18 81. 82 
Meat sechionsin department Stores: —__- 222255 2 eee ee a 9 ale ital 88. 89 
j cE OLA) Meee = nae area eee ene 2. eo REL a eye ES 2 AS | eel 2, 830 18. 80 81. 20 


SANITARY CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS AFFECTING RETAIL MEAT TRADE 


It is generally recognized that the slaughtering of animals and 
the retailing of fresh meats is a proper subject for regulation to 
safeguard the public from unclean, diseased, and unwholesome meat. 
The sanitary provisions of State statutes and of city ordinances ap- 
plying to establishments where animals are slaughtered and fresh 
meat is sold are generally inadequate in provision for enforcement. 
Even when sufficient authority exists, city inspection of slaughter- 
houses, of dressed meat, and of retail stores handling meat is usually 
lax and inadequate, because of insufficient funds or incompetence 
or indifference of inspectors. In some cities, operators of slaughter- 
houses and of small stores report that they have never been in- 
spected for sanitation. It was found, during the canvass of the 
trade, that city officials responsible for the inspection of establish- 
ments retailing fresh meats in several instances had less than half of 
the total number on their list for inspection. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS AT POINT OF SLAUGHTER 


In so far as inspection of animals and meat at slaughterhouses 
and packing plants is concerned, the health of the public is well 
protected by Federal regulations, if the dressed meat is to be ship- 
ped in interstate commerce. The public health is not so well pro- 
tected against locally-slaughtered diseased meats not handled in 
interstate commerce, since most of the meat slaughtered outside of 
Federal control receives no adequate inspection. Federal inspection 
statistics show that considerable numbers of animals slaughtered 
are affected with some disease or some condition in such degree as 
to require their condemnation in whole or in part. The large 
slaughtering establishments at points where Government inspection 
is maintained seek to avoid losses by condemnation, by exercising 
great care in the purchase of animals, accepting only those that 
appear to be sound and healthy. This reduces losses at such estab- 
lishments, but tends to divert animals of doubtful soundness to 
establishments without inspection. With increasing knowledge of 
the frequency with which disease occurs in food animals, the ques- 
tion of what becomes of the meats and products from the diseased 
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and unfit animals assumes greater hygienic importance and fre- 
quently results in a distinct preference for Federally-inspected 
meats. 

The most prevalent defect existing in local regulations is failure 
to provide for continuous inspection at all local slaughtering estab- 
lishments. Often the inspector is not required to be present and to 
inspect each animal before slaughter, and every carcass at the time 
of slaughter and before any portion is removed or offered for sale. 
Often he is called upon to inspect only when the diseased condition 
of a carcass is obvious to the slaughterer or dealer who may or may 
not be qualified to detect disease. In localities where complete and 
continuous local inspection is not maintained there is lack of proper 
protection for the consumer. Even though he may understand the 
necessity for inspection he will find difficulty in safeguarding him- 
self through purchase of Federally inspected meat since the marks 
of inspection do not usually appear on retail cuts. 

Many of the small local slaughterhouses operated by individual 
butchers are not only insanitary but filthy. The typical small 
slaughterhouse is so constructed as to preclude the possibility of 
maintaining it in a sanitary manner. In a city of 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, in which 8 or 10 individually-operated slaughterhouses were 
furnishing a substantial part of the fresh meat supply in 1921, the 
strict enforcement of an ordinance making proper sanitary require- 
ments resulted in the immediate closing of all but one, and in con- 
centrating slaughter in this one plant where sanitary conditions 
were observed. It is believed that sanitary statutes and ordinances 
should prohibit the sale of meats from animals slaughtered under 
conditions that do not meet the sanitary requirements of the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and that they should require the same 
standards in regard to diseased conditions as are provided for Fed- 
eral inspection. Adequate provision should also be made for the 
effective administration of such regulations. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS IN RETAIL SHOPS 


Of the 2,679 stores in 20 cities (see Table 20), concerning which 
the sanitary conditions were reported, 60 per cent were below the 
standard of “ good.” The term “ good” is here used to represent con- 
ditions where the interests of the consuming public are protected in 
the matter of sanitation. It implies that the building where the meat 
is handled and sold is properly and adequately lighted, drained, 
plumbed, and ventilated, and is provided with proper doors and 
screens to protect the meat from dirt, dust, flies, and other sources 
of contamination; that the floors, side walls, ceilings, furniture, and 
shop equipment, including ice boxes, display cases, meat blocks, 
racks and shelves, choppers and grinders, saws, cleavers, and knives 
are kept clean; and that the clothing of operatives engaged in the 
handling of meat is reasonably clean. ‘“ Medium,” “bad,” and 
“filthy” are relative terms used to indicate in a general way the 
degree of departure from the standard of “good.” Under sanitary 
conditions below the standard expressed by “ good,” there is danger 
to the consumer, and the value of rigid inspection usually provided 
earlier in the chain of distribution is grealty impaired. 
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Meat sections in department stores rank first in the matter of 
sanitation. Of the chain stores, stalls in public markets, straight 
meat markets, and combination meat and grocery stores, 63 per 
cent, 54 per cent, 42 per cent, and 36 per cent, respectively, were 
found to maintain “ good ” sanitary conditions. Of the cash-and- 
carry stores 59 per ¢ cent, as against 383 per cent of the service stores, 
were found to maintain sanitary conditions above medium. 

Lack of equipment in many shops precludes conducting the busi- 
ness in a sanitary way. It is advisable, therefore, for “municipal 
legislation to specify certain equipment for shops where fresh meat 
is retailed. As a minimum, adequate refrigerating facilities of 
standard construction, sanitary counters, and a sanitary meat block 
should be required. All shops retailing fresh meats should have side 
walls and ceilings so constructed that ‘they can be easily kept clean, 
and impermeable floors of suitable material that can be flushed and 
washed clean with water. 

The volume of fresh-meat sales of a considerable number of the 
combination meat and grocery stores does not warrant the purchase 
of even the minimum equipment. This fact, together with the in- 
discriminate handling of meats along with other commodities, ac- 
counts in large measure for the relatively low percentage of this type 
of store maintaining satisfactory sanitary conditions. 

Common points of criticism, applicable to all types of stores in dif- 
ferent degrees, are (1) insanitary condition of shop equipment, 
particularly ice boxes and receptacles for waste and refuse; (2) 
practice of holding slow-moving cuts too long without proper care; 
and (8) display of meats without protection. The Louisiana sani- 
tary code, previously discussed (p. 9), undoubtedly intends to limit 
the number of stores relative to population throughout the State, 
but it is believed that its provisions have not so diminished competi- 
tion as to make retail prices higher, and they have had a salutary 
effect upon sanitary conditions. 


TABLE 20.—Sanitary conditions of various types of stores 


[Twenty completely canvassed cities] 


Good Medium Bad Filthy 
Class of service and type of aoe 

stores stores | Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 

ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Cash-and-carry stores_______- 690 404 | 58.55 2230) MOo2Ioe 49 7.10 14 2. 03 
NeMVMICe SlOLess 3 == eee 1, 989 657 33. 03 905 | 465. 50 388 | 19. 51 39 1. 96 
ANGE A es ee ae oe 2, 679 | 1,061 | 389.60 | 1,128] 42.11 437 | 16.31 53 1. 98 
Combination stores_________- 1, 628 589 | 36.18 666 | 40.91 | Sak 20580 42 2. 58 
Straight meat markets______- 849 355 | 41.81 387 | 45. 58 96} 11.31 il 1. 30 
Chain storesss 222 a4 2 sti 57 36 | 63.16 Pola Beal oY toy ARO be ae |e caeeee ats ee eee ol a I Pet 
Stalls in public markets_ ____ 138 15 || 54585 54 | 39.13 9 GRO 2 Same sae) aac St 

Meat sections in department 

SHOQEDS= tee 35 2 a oe 7 Gal yeo pipe eee 2 — =| Sates 1 he CS a Jue Seecese 
A GCligle:g abe een e se eee 2, 679 | 1, 061 39.60 | 1,128 42. 11 437 16. 31 53 1.98 


RETAIL MEAT TRADE IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Since 48.6 per cent of our population resides in the open country 
and villages of less than 2,500 inhabitants, consideration of the 
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meat trade in these districts is important. During recent years 
rural communities have become increasingly dependent upon com- 
mercial retail channels for their meat supply. Good roads, auto- 
mobiles, and telephone service make it possible for the rural popu- 
lation to use the retail shop, in part at least, rather than to rely 
entirely upon killing and curing the family supply. In districts 
where the retail shop can not conveniently be reached, peddlers often 
supply the needs, and where livestock for slaughtering is available, 
meat clubs often constitute means for providing fresh meat, es- 
pecially beef. 

For studying the meat trade in rural communities, counties of 
widely varying type were selected. The counties convassed in detail 
were Merrimack County, N. H., Broome County, N. Y., Eau Claire 
County, Wis., Ramsey County, N. Dak., Lancaster County, Nebr., 
Marion County, Kans., Warren County, Ky., and Richland County, 
S.C. (See Table 22.) Further information regarding meat-wagon 
routes, peddlers, and meat clubs was secured from 787 replies to 
1,683 questionnaires sent cut to county agents, supplementing data 
secured by personal convass. The data secured are necessarily in- 
adequate as a basis for drawing detailed conclusions regarding all 
sections of the country, but the survey reveals certain conditions 
existing and certain problems invoived in the distribution of fresh 
meats in rural communities somewhat different from those prevalent 
in urban communities. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLIES OF MEATS 


There is still a substantial amount of local slaughter in rural com- 
munities by farmers for home use and by small retailers for sale to 
farmer and village customers. In the more thickly settled rural dis- 
tricts of the Northeast local slaughter consists principally of dairy 
stock, and a very large percentage of the fresh meat for the rural 
trade is obtained by local shipment from the branch houses of west- 
ern packers. In the rural districts of the West, where meat animals 
are locally available, in some instances substantially all the fresh 
meat is of local slaughter, often because of cost of transportation. 
In districts remote from railways, the fresh meat supply is neces- 
sarily of local slaughter. : 

In the South the smaller amount of fresh meat consumed in rural 
districts furnishes still less encouragement to regular trade from 
centralized markets. Among the negro population in certain south- 
ern districts, the fresh-meat supply in the summer months is limited 
to two or three days at the end of the week. The rural meat dealer, 
whose shop is of the crudest, is usually engaged in some other occu- 
pation during the early days of the week. On Friday he obtains a 
supply of ice, slaughters an animal, and reserves for fresh-meat sale 
such portions as can be disposed of within the next two days. The 
remainder is “barbecued” and kept for a longer period, awaiting 
sale. In the winter months, fresh meats can be carried to better 
advantage and are sold to a considerabie extent in general stores. 

More cured meats than fresh meats are consumed in rural sections 
of the United States, whereas in urban sections the preponderance of 
consumption is in fresh meats. In the South, climatic conditions, the 
economic status of a large percentage of the inhabitants, and the 
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comparative difficulty of securing an adequate supply of fresh meat 
are factors causing larger consumption of cured meats. (See Table 
21.) 


TABLE 21.—Comparative consumption of cured and fresh meats in rural and 
urban communities, 1917 * 


« : Cured Fresh 
Section meats meats 
The North: Per cent | Per cent 
1Rb Gee Nt Wes f OR eA So Bae tate See ORE ely Beebe 1 le Soi og REE Le Sobek Pen ee 57 43 
LOGO Tc ESN PS Rate ee, MTs OA NM eek SUA We Uy pe cial Sali ato 92 a mi ee Sot eg eer 23 77 
The South 
Nau bes see rate ee ee aay eee eis See Oo ee a ht nol doa) Ot oe ee Re ON SAR Ee y 79 21 
Uns ho aaa erect eee gt ne wer ae a RE DN 7 me tea a Sot Nk o's by De ame se 44 56 
The West 
JRUO Ree a ae ATE a a eRe Ceti nen EOE OO eRe De aS 72S es con ME ene he, Deanne ae Oe El 49 51 
RO areas eae ang: ROR an cot RSs ROMER Cs ee aS A ENA ees 18 82 


1 Based upon estimates secured in 1918 from 13,000 families giving meat consumption for the year 1917. 


RETAIL STORES 


The retail meat shop is extremely rare in rural sections of the 
South, the general store supplying fresh meats in some localities 
in the winter and less fr equently in the summer. In the central and 
western sections rural meat dealers are somewhat more numerous, 
but the production of livestock on the farms and the colder climate 
make possible a considerable amount of farm Sleuahier of fresh 
meats for home consumption. In the Northeast, with greater density 
of population and lack of meat animals on the farms, fie rural retail 
meat shop is found in greater numbers than in any ‘other section of 
the country. 

The prevailing type of store in rural districts is the combination 
meat and grocery store, which is often a general store, handling aiso 
dry goods and miscellaneous supplies. Of the 137 stores located in 
the rural districts of the eight counties canvassed, 74 per cent were 
of the combination or eeneral- -store type, and the remaining 26 per 
cent were straight meat markets. The practice of giving service— 
eredit, or delivery, or bot! 
It is of interest to contrast ieee percentages with those of the same 
types and classes of stores in urban sections, where 61 per cent were 
of the combination type, and 74 per cent extended credit or delivery 
service. 

Of the rural stores canvassed, 34 per cent advertised fresh meats, 
compared with 29 per cent of city stores. The amount of advertising 
seems to be determined largely by local conditions. Competition for 
farmer trade was keen among stores if more than one was located in 
a village and between stores of different villages in prosperous farm- 
ing communities. In these communities the opportunity for influ- 
encing trade through advertising is of course greater than that of the 
ordinary small store in the city through the metropolitan newspaper. 
It is more comparable to the opportunity of the chain store or of the 
large city market advertising in metropolitan newspapers. 

Because of the comparatively small volume of business, rural deal- 
ers purchase less of their meat in the carcass than do city dealers. 
The tendency to handle cuts increases with the ease with which sup- 
plies may be obtained. A larger percentage of dealers handle cuts in 
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the more densely populated rural sections of the Northeast, where 
wholesale distribution is effected by automobile routes, than in the 
more sparsely populated sections of the Middle West, where supplies 
are obtained only through refrigerator-car routes, express, or local 
slaughter. 

In sections where meats are more generally purchased in the car- 
cass, a large percentage of the rougher cuts of the lower grades of 
beef, pork spareribs, and cuts that would otherwise be converted into 
sausage are “ barbecued,” or cooked, before being sold. This method 
is used most extensively by retail dealers of the South. Meats are 
also barbecued in some stock-raising sections as a method of dispos- 
ing of less desirable cuts, particularly of the fore quarter. The 
shrinkage is overcome, to a great extent, by recovering the juices and 
drippings and saturating the meat as it is sold to consumers. 

The average annual fresh-meat sales of the rural combination meat 
and grocery stores were only $7,764, as 55 per cent had annual sales 
of less than $5,000 and 28 per cent less than $1,000. The average 
annual fresh-meat sales for stores of the same type in cities were 
more than three times as large. Straight meat markets in the small 
towns averaged $17,268, about two-fifths of the average annual sales 
of this class of shops in cities. (See Tables 6 and 23.) In some of the 
smaller markets the proprietor had another occupation to which 
he gave part time. Sales volume of meats in these small village 
grocery stores and even in the straight meat markets is not sufficient 
to justify an investment in shop equipment, such as the mechanical 
refrigerating systems, ice display cases, slicing machines, and power 
sausage grinders that characterize the modern shop and promote the 
sanitary and economical handling of meats. 


TABLE 22.—Relation of number of stores retdililng fresh meats to urban and 
rural population 


[Eight completely canvassed counties, 1920] 


Urban district Rural district 
Num- Num- 
ber ber 
Cities (urban dis- oper- oper- 
County . : Total . Popu- Total : Popu- 
VES) EGCG) Popu- | num- seen lation | Popu- | num- eee lation 
lation | ber of eee erie eee lation | ber of year or per 
stores me arly store stores nearly store 
entire entire 
year year 
Merrimack, | Concord, Franklin | 28, 485 35 35 814 | 23, 285 32 22 1, 038 
IN; EE. 
Broome, N. Y__-| Binghamton, ; 88, 190 99 90 980 | 25, 420 27 13 1, 955 
Union, Endicott, 
Johnson City. 
Eau Claire, Wis_| Eau Claire________ 20, 906 10 10 | 2,C91 | 14, 865 6 6 2, 478 
Ramsey, N. Dak_| Devils Lake_______ 5, 140 3 3 1, 733 | 10, 287 11 11 935 
Lancaster, Nebr_| Lincoln, Have- | 62, 662 118 118 531 | 23, 240 23 23 1,010 
lock, University = 
Place. 
INEARION Sans Geta: 2a ee on 2 ee | si aeetowen ee FR aie oe A eee 22, 923 21 20 1, 146 
Warren, Ky__-_-_- Bowling Green____| 9, 638 27 21 459 | 21, 220 6 4 5, 305 
Richland, S. C__| Columbia_-2--_-_- 37, 524 40 28 1,340 | 40, 598 11 6 6, 766 
| 
Ota a Ca) 3 eae ee 252, 545 313 305 828 |181, 838 137 105 1, 732 
average. 
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TABLE 23.—Comparative and average volume of sales of stores by types and 
classes 


[Rural districts of 8 completely canvassed counties, 1920] 


| 
inati t eet 
| Shigeniaet eI and Straight meat markets | 
| | vow by 
| volume 
° Cash- Cash- | of sales 
and- Service Total and- Service | Total 
Annual meat sales carry cary | 
s| 2 eee | | Sere fe [Ss Pars 
Labs bs) & baths 1 Ss) Behe bale lst s 
alate! & pale |Z E 2 Ble pe lee 
 eemecal erate EY gee aa. | = Se So al Sap eee ee 
Not over $1,600___________.. 3] 25. ool 25| 28.09] 28| 27.72|___- Lalas Las} aati | Bett 23) 20. 44 
51001 to.$2,000... ry Ses | eye: oy a Ee Seg] a al ae 8 5.84 
it ta ee000. 8 29146 Ga eal) Lee ol Sc Ol|. | ee pec ee! jee pe ane | 9 6.57 
ODE toSS 0008) c= | 1] 8.33} 5) 5.62] 6} 5.94).___|.2 1) eens | (| me | fs 
$4001 to $5,000. -°)- i} S33) 5. 4b 2 ea 408). eee 1 3.23 1] 278} 6] 4.38 
$5.001 to $10,000____________. 2| 16.67/18] 20.22} 20| 19.80) 2/ 40.00} 11| 35.48] 13] 36.11) 33] 24.09 
a = $15,000 Gd ce SE 1} 833; 9] 10.11] 10) 9.90] 1] 20.00] 7} 22.58} 8 22.29) 18] 13.14 
15,001 to $20,000____________ 1] 833} 3] 3.37] 4] 3.96] 1) 20.00] 2] 6.45} 3) 8.33] 7] 5.11 
$20,001 to $25,000_- === ona BZ 8 | 2] 225) 2] 198) |_| 2} 6.45] 2] 5.56) 4| 2.92 
Br Pl io $30,000 Se EE aie Se OS |} 5} 562) 5) 4.95) 4] 20.00} 3) 9.68) 4) 11.11) 9} 6.57 
$ , = > i Se 2 ee | See! eee See! eae eo aa | FARE 8) ie oe te PAS as ee) eee ee | 
$35,001 to $40,000_____-_____-|_-__|______ ori atea? Commetl; * 90|fataee Spe passin | Sie, ie 
$40,001 to $45,000______-___-. Set Sees eee | ee i ae Beets ie VES ij 3.23] “4 a 1] .72 
$45,001 to $50,000__________.. (eae ees PN ees Rees) >. saee|aaoo 1) 3.23} 2.781 i .7: 
$50,001 to $55,000. ___________ Eee aay Piers. | i ee EE a sees Ee Se i] .73 
Ot to Sn0.000. 2 Pe ee eiy) 1 eam ae Re i] 3.23} i} 278) 2 1.46 
$60,001 to $65,000... -|.---| 2 | Fags eae ies fees feeeesy Sis Races id os 
$65,001 to $70,000.___________|____ PE Fie pales DYEC ES C2 25 a Sat —= es er Si its aes Eee Meese 
$70,001 to $75,000_.-_________|____ [Sees eae Raetes es. pe 2 - SR eee | 1) 3.23] 3) 278) 1) 7 
$75,001 to $100,000_-_-------_|-_—- aoe i ds athe >. 00) |) SESS PS sand (202 | Bears: 
—— ———_ — = ESee Cet) SE es Re See eee Se 
Totals by type of | | | | | 
store and class of Pes | | 
servaceti. - fi) ee 12| 99.99} 8¢/ 99.99 101] 99.99) 5100.00} 5|100.02) 361100. 01| 137}100. 01 
_—— S>= | | | << a es el 
Percentage of grand : : Sire) Z | 
Dt pate Sag eres 8.76 | 6496 | 73.72 3.65 22.63 | 26.28 100.00 
Average annual sales . | 
DET, SLORG Se" 2 2 $3,950 |. $8,297 $7,764 | $13,500 | $17,900 $17,268 $10,138 
1 The percentage totals would be i09.00 in each instance, except for fractional differences. 


Retailers of fresh meats in the smaller towns and villages operate 
under hardships and are subject to hazards not general in urban 
trade. For instance: (1) Many of the village people kill their own 
meat during the winter or buy dressed meat from farmers, thus 
decreasing sales of local retailers when operating expenses are at the 
minimum; (2) farmers buy only a small percentage of their meat 
from retail butcher shops, except during the harvest and threshing 
season, which results in a relatively heavy trade at a time when 
expenses of operation are at the maximum; (38) the high cost and 
difficulty of securing ice constitute a serious handicap; (4) there is 
no suitable opportunity to realize 'upon the shop waste and trim- 
mings; (5) local rural retailers are subject to occasional glutting of 
the market with fresh meats by farmers and other peddlers. 


MEAT-WAGON ROUTES 


In some sections, particularly in the Northeastern States, rural 
communities are served by meat-wagon routes operated by retailers 
in connection with their stores. Many of the routes are operated 
only from April to November over a fixed route and on certain days. 
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This service is a special convenience to farmers during harvest time 
and to summer resorts. 

Since a route is usually operated only once or twice a week, the 
sales per customer average considerably larger than sales per cus- 
tomer in the shop. In general, the quality and price of the meat 
sold on the route is the same as that sold in the retailers’ shop, but 
it is often possible for the retailer to dispose of rougher cuts that 
are less in demand in the villages. The additional expense of oper- 
ating routes is comparatively small, since the equipment consists of 
a horse and wagon with a canvas-covered box for the meats, which 
may or may not be iced. Routes served by horse-drawn vehicles 
cover an average of 15 to 20 miles a day. Auto trucks, sometimes 
used, often cover an average of 60 miles a day. Where there is 
sufficient demand, this extension of the distance covered is more than 
proportionately profitable. 


MEAT PEDDLERS 


Irregularity in the operations of meat peddlers makes it impossible 
to determine the relative importance of this method of retaliing 
fresh meats, but both farmer and professional peddlers are important 
factors in the trade of many localities. Lack of a convenient mar- 
ket and the possibility of a larger return for their surplus livestock 
frequently lead farmers to dispose of it by this method. } 

Peddling of fresh meats by farmers is chiefly confined to the fall 
and winter. Commercial peddlers usually operate during the entire 
year, but are likely to be more active in the summer, when summer 
residents abound in the Northeast and when farmers in the West are 
unable to slaughter because of the busy season and unfavorable 
weather. 

Farm peddiers usually slaughter only their own livestock, although 
a class known as butcher-farmers sometimes purchase stock from 
neighbors. Since farmers have a personal pride in the animals 
they slaughter, there is little likelihood of using stock obviously 
diseased. On the other hand, the commercial peddler usually 
purchases animals wherever he finds them, slaughters them where 
they are purchased, and retails the meat the next day on his route. 
There is, therefore, more likelihood that corbtnar oe peddlers will 
slaughter animals that are in poor and diseased condition. The 
personal reliability and integrity of such retailers is therefore the 
only reliance of customers and is often a sufficient guaranty of 
quality and sanitary handling. The cattle are slaughtered under 
essentially crude farm conditions, usually beneath a tree or in a 
barn. This method is often insanitary, but it is undoubtedly pref- 
erable to slaughtering done in small, uninspected slaughterhouses, 
with danger of contamination from decaying offal. 

Oil fields and mining territory, where the population is industrial 
and comparatively dense but too scattered to warrant the establish- 
ment of a retail shop, afford a good outlet for meat peddlers. In 
many instances they are the only source from which residents of the 
country and smali villages can procure fresh meats. 

The indications are that there was a comparative increase in the 
peddling of fresh meats, especially by farmers, during 1921, because 
of the low prices of livestock and high transportation rates. On 
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the other hand, in some of the more thickly settled rural sections 
meat peddling has decreased, because the improvement of roads ‘and 
the widespread use of the automobile have favored the development 
of the retail shop in towns and villages by making possible a larger 
patronage. 

Competition of peddlers is often a disturbing element in the busi- 
ness of retail shops. Because peddlers frequently slaughter animals 
before being sure they can sell the meat, the local market is often 
glutted, sometimes compelling a reduction in price by both peddler 
and dealer to a point below actual cost. An additional handicap is 
placed upon local retailers where farmers, without license or pay- 
ment of fees, are permitted to sell fresh meats on the streets of a 
town where the local retailer pays a license fee. Most cities, towns, 
and villages do not assess the farmer peddler, and a number of States 
have laws rendering it impossible for any incorporated city, town, or 
village to collect a tax or license fee from farmers engaged in 
peddling their own products. 


MEAT CLUBS 


Meat clubs, or “ beef rings,” are local organizations of farmers for 
the purpose of supplying their members with fresh meat, particu- 
larly in the summer months. The meat club is an extension of the 
prevalent country custom of exchange at butchering time. It con- 
sists of a larger group, for slaughtering fresh meat and distributing 
it to members in quantities that can be consumed while fresh by 
the average family. The number of families in each club usually 
varies between 16 and 40. 

To obtain information regarding the prevalence of these clubs, 
a questionnaire was sent to 1,685 county agents and a more thorough 
study was made of certain districts. In 787 replies received from 
county agents, clubs were reported in 32 counties and none in the 
remaining counties. Page County, Lowa, reported approximately 20 
clubs, Montgomery County 20, and Shelby County 40; Warren 
County, Ky., 15; Maury County, Tenn., 4; Travis County, Tex., 12, 
Colorado County 15, and Burleson County 6. In the remaining 24 
counties in various States in which they were reported to exist, the 
number varied from 1 to 3 in each county. The total number report- 
ed was 165. The total number in the entire country with a continued 
existence of at least two or three years probably does not exceed 300. 
In some sections an increase in the last five years was reported, but 
usually there was no change. 


OPERATING EXPENSES AND PROFITS 
COLLECTION OF DATA FROM THE TRADE 


For this study of operating expenses and profits in the retail meat 
trade, the data were obtained by examination of the accounting 
records of retail dealers by a group of accountants. The number 
of dealers with adequate accounting records was extremely small. 
Concerns whose operations are so large that it is entirely impossible 
for the owner or manager to keep in touch with the details of the 
_ business, as chain-store systems and individual concerns with turn- 
over of perhaps $100,000 per year or more, must keep fairly complete 
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records; but among those with sales of $50,000 per year or less and 
among most of those with sales of $50, 000 to $100, 000, the records 
were usually found to be so crude as to give no accurate indication 
of operating expenses and profits and of the true state of the business. 

For the purpose of obtaining data from a sufficient number of 
dealers to be fairly representative, inquiry was made of all dealers in 
the complete personal canvass of 28 cities and 5 suburban municipa- 
lities, a total of 33 urban districts, and the rural districts of 8 
counties. A partial canvass was made of 6 additional large cities 
(see fig. 1), primarily to locate dealers with adequate acceunting 
records. All available complete records of retail straight meat 
markets were utilized and incomplete records were utilized whenever 
it was possible to complete them by means of data from check stubs 
and other memoranda. It is believed that the results are more 
representative of the trade than could be obtamed by any system 
of voluntary reports, even if voluntary reports could be obtained. 
(See Tables 24 and 45.) 

Two hundred and thirty sets of accounting records of individual 
meat markets for 1919 were obtained, giving cost of merchandise 
sold, sales, and the more important items of operating expense in- 
dividually. The total sales of these straight meat markets were 
$26,613,266.14. - (Table 25.) Most of the straight meat markets sold 
meats exclusively, but some sold as much as 5 to 10 per cent of 
butter, eggs, cheese, vegetables, and other groceries. It is believed 
that in no instance were sales other than meats as high as 20 per cent, 
and very few, if any, were as high as 15 per cent. 

Of these meat markets, 206 were strictly retail, their trade being 
almost entirely with family customers, 73 carry or nondelivery stores 
with total sales of $5,625,590.34 and 133 delivery stores with sales of 
$12.792.085.16. In the remaining 24 stores with total sales of $8,195,- 
590.64, the trade was with hotels, restaurants, commissaries of rail- 
roads, and other large users to the extent of from 30 to 80 per cent of 
their total business. These semiwholesale concerns have operating 
expenses relatively much lower than those with substantially all 
family trade, and accordingly they have been grouped separately. 

In New England and in “certain cities where numbers of straight 
meat markets were small as compared with combination stores, com- 
plete accounting records were obtained from a number of combina- 
tion stores. The total sales for 1919 of the 55 combination stores for 
which detailed comparable data were obtained were $11,560,831.86. 

Fifteen chain store systems (Table 26) with a total of 266 
branches and total sales of meats of $19,143,.364.10 furnished records 
which could be analyzed with uniformity and in substantially the 
same detail as those of the individual meat mar ‘kets. For chain sys- 
tems {Table 27) selling both meats and groceries with 81 branches 
elbae meats of a total amount of S4, 050,628.62, and 221 branches 
selling eroceries of a total amount ‘of $8,759,965.31, operating ex- 
penses were obtained for groceries as well as for meats, giving a 
comparison of operating expenses of meats and groceries within ‘the 
same concerns. 

The gross margin or spread between wholesale and retail prices 
in meats and groceries were obtained in additional chain systems 
with 85 branches selling meats of a Be amount of $1,618,900. O7 and 
108 branches selling groceries of a total amount of $11,852,218.98, 
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making a total amount of $5,669,528.69 sales of meats and $20,612,- 
184.29 sales of groceries on which the comparative gross margin is 
available. For several of these systems similar data are available 
for 1920 and 1921 as well as for 1919. (See Tables 27 and 38.) 

In eight combination stores with total sales of meats of $3,239,- 
160.28 and total sales of groceries of $4,828,557.62, data were obtained 
for groceries separately, permitting comparisons of the gross margin 
for both meats and groceries in the same concerns. In several of 
these concerns similar data were obtained for 1920 and 1921 in addi- 
tion to 1919. (See Tables 27 and 38.) 

The total figures for individual concerns and chain systems in 
which a comparison of gross margin or spread between wholesale 
and retail prices can be made for 1919 include meat sales of a total 
amount of $8,908,688.97 and grocery sales of a total amount of 
$25,440,741.91. For smaller amounts the comparison can be made 
for 1920 and 1921. (See Tables 27 and 38.) 


TABLE 24.—Character of accounting records kept by retail meat dealers 


Double : Mere memo- Total report- 
| entry Single entry atari None vee Total 
num- 
Type of store SS Sa | EE EE ee ber 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per Num-}| Per |Num-| Per Num- | Per a = 
ber | cent | ber cent ber cent ber eent ber cent |p cle 
Straight meat markets, | 
including stalls in 
public markets__-_____ 66 | 6.55 | 169} 16.78 607 | 60.28] 165} 16.39]| 1,007 | 100} 1,169 
Combination meat and 
grocery stores_________ 105 | 5. 24 315 lvl 1, 345 67. 08 240 11. 97 2, 005 100 | 2, 251 


Table 24 refiects conditions obtaining in the early part of 1920. 
The total number of stores selling fresh meats found in the districts 
completely canvassed was 3,641, of which 3,504 were located in 
urban districts and 137 in rural districts. This number of 3,641 
included 1,169 straight meat markets and stalls in public markets, 
2,251 combination meat and grocery stores and general stores, 214 
chain-store branches, and 7 meat sections in department stores. In- 
formation regarding accounting records kept was not obtained in 
four small southern cities with 59 straight meat markets and 5 com- 
bination stores, and information on this. point was not reported from 
103 straight meat markets and 241 combination stores in the other 
districts completely canvassed. Probably very few of these had 
complete records. 


Taste 25— Volume of operations of individual concerns furnishing complete 
accounting data, 1919 


] 


; Number | «.; Sales of meats 
Type of store Gitares Sales of meats and groceries 


Straight meat markets with family trade: 


AB INVESHONCS ees eee hl Se SAE en Tile, DO OL DOO so4 eee eee eee 
BEBO ASTOLOS © S520 eee tyke. a dd 8 ABS OIE E19 FO 28OR5. VGale= = = ek ee 
Straight meat markets with family and restaurant trade_____- 24 Sal 590764) [ta ees os 
Mo_alstiaicht meat marnkets._._._.=2=--l_=9 eee 230 | 26, 613, 266. 14 |-__--__________- 
Si AOWUSGOLES= me eae Bia iee CSA Pee ese $11, 360, 831. 86 
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TABLE 26.—Volume of operations of chadin-store systems furnishing complete 
data regarding operations in meats, 1919 


ee Operations in meats of 
Total operations in meats branches operating 
Number throughout entire year 
Classification of systems of 
systems | Number Number 
of Sales of Sales 
stores stores 
Carry systems in which meats constitute 
90 to 100 per cent of sales______________- 7 120 | $12, 232, 541. 74 102 | $11, 079, 825. 67 
Carry systems in which groceries con- . 
stitute a large percentage ofsales, the 
accounting records for which are kept 
separate from the meats !_____________ 5 119 5, 036, 118. 05 86 4, 500, 815. 05 
Total carry systems..-.._________- 12 239 | 17, 268, 659. 79 188 | 15, 580, 640. 72 
Delivery systems (meats 90 to 100 per 
CenWolsales) =n Sse oe ee 3 27 1, 874, 704. 31 27 1, 874, 704. 31 
(ROLaAlGnaAlS¥StEMS= 52a oon 15 266 | 19, 148, 364. 10 215 17, 455, 345. 03 


1 Tn the five systems selling meats in connection with groceries, the total number of stores was 255, in 119 
of which meats were sold. The total sales of groceries in these 255 stores were $15,143,862.61. 


TABLE 27.—Volume of operations of concerns furnishing data regarding both 
meats and groceries, 1919 


Operations in meats Operations in groceries 
Type of store and character of data furnished NESE NnnnGe 
of Net sales of Net sales 
stores | stores 

Chain systems furnishing data regarding operating 
expenses in addition to cost of merchandise and 

Salese ee RS Se Bagh Ry. eli es ae yh a ea ek 81 | $4,050, 628. 62 221 $8, 759, 965. 31 
Additional chain systems furnishing data regarding 

cost of merchandise and Saies_____________________ 85 1, 618, 800. 07 108 11, 852, 218. 98 
Individuai concerns furnishing data regarding cost 

of merchandise and sales: == -)-)s 9 4 ae 8 3, 239, 160. 28 8 4, 828, 557. 62 
Total of concerns showing retailers margin or 

spread between cost of merchandise and ae BRS a or Peal 8, 908, 688: 97 fo es 2 25, 440, 741. $1 


CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS 


That the data might be comparable, it was necessary to develop 
and adopt a standard classification of accounts and standard defini- 
tions of the terms to be used. A brief explanation of the classifica- 
tions adopted and terms used is presented, as essential in using the 
information. 

Gross sales of merchandise—This account embraces all sales of 
merchandise, both cash and credit, including amounts realized for 
fats, bones, hides, containers, and other miscellaneous receipts, the 
sales of groceries and produce in the case of combination stores, and 
all merchandise taken for personal or family use. Where merchan- 
dise for personal use has been neither charged nor paid for, a careful 
estimate is made. 

Net sales——This account is gross sales less returns and allowances, 
such as return of merchandise or containers and allowance on mer- 
chandise not returned. In the few instances where trading stamps 
were given, their cost was deducted from gross sales as a trade dis- 
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count, instead of charging them to advertising as is sometimes done. 
Net sales is used as the common basis for comparing the operations 
of dealers, and for computing all percentages of profit and expense. 

Cost of merchandise sold—Cost of merchandise sold is found 
by adding purchases to the initial inventory of stock and subtracting 
the closing inventory from this sum. Fr eight, express, and cartage 
on incoming merchandise are included as a part of cost, and dedue- 
tion is made for returns and allowances and for cash discounts taken 
for early payment of bills. Inventories are at billed cost, less de- 
preciation and discount taken at. time of purchase. In the fresh- 
meat trade, inventories are usually so small as to be almost negligible. 

Gross margin.—This account is the total margin of the retailer, 
the difference between cost of merchandise sold and net sales. The 
term gross profit is more commonly used by accountants, but since 
from this item the expenses of the business must be paid and only a 
small part is actually profit, gross margin is preferred for this dis- 
cussion. 

Net profit.—Net profit is the balance remaining after payment of 
all expenses. It is found by subtracting the total of expenses as 
described below from gross margin. Since rent, interest on the in- 
vestment, and a salary for the routine work of. supervision are in- 
cluded in operating expenses, the net profit is the return for general 
capacity in management and for the risk involved. Even when this 
account shows a net loss, the proprietor usually has had a net income 
from the business, derived from the routine salary allowed, the in- 
terest on the investment involved, and the rent of the store space if 
he owned it. 

Operating expenses.—Operating expenses include the obvious items 
of current expenditure, such as wages, wrappings, ice, taxes, depre- 
clation on equipment through time and usage, fair compensation 
for services of the proprietor, rent for the store space whether owned 
or leased, and interest on the net investment. Where the work of 
the store is done entirely or in large part by the owner, for purposes 
of both logical analysis and of comparing and combining the data 
with those from other concerns where the work is done entirely or 
in large part by paid labor, an allowance must be made of fair com- 
pensation for the services of the proprietor and of any unpaid mem- 
bers of his family. For similar reasons, rent of the store space, 
whether leased or owned, and interest on the net investment, whether 
the capital be borrowed or owned, are included as a part of operating 
expenses. 

In studies of operating expenses in merchandising on a large 
scale, it is often possible to divide total expenses into such groups 
as administrative or management, buying, and selling. In the retail 
meat trade, among the 40 per cent of straight meat ‘markets operat- 
ing as one-man shops, such a division would serve no purpose what- 
ever. Even in substantially all concerns with annual sales less than 
$100,000, constituting perhaps 95 per cent of the total number of 
dealers and doing perhaps 75 or 80 per cent of the total business of 
the country, there would be much difficulty in making such a division. 
In individual concerns with annual sales of $100, 000 or more, doing 
perhaps 15 or 20 per cent, and in chain-store systems, doing perhaps 
5 per cent of the total meat business of the country, these functions 
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are more clearly separated and the division of operating expenses 
can be more advantageously made. (See Table 32.) 

Salaries and wages.—In compiling the data it was found necessary 
to determine an equitable and uniform method for handling salaries 
of individual proprietors, members of partnerships, and officers of 
corporations, since the widest variations of policy were found in 
connection with accounts charged to salary expense. Basing the 
estimates on wages of meat-cutter salesmen and services required in 
shops of diiferent volume of business, there has been allowed as 
salary to the manager-owner 8 per cent of the first $20,000 of annual 
net sales, 3 per cent of any additional amount up to $50,000, 1 per 
cent of any additional amount up to $100,000, and 0.5 per cent 
beyond $100,000. According to this scale, the salary of the manager- 
owner of a shop with sales of $20,000 is $1,600, for a shop with 
sales of $50,000 is $2,500, for sales of $100,000 is $3,000, and for 
sales of $200,000 is $8,500. By inquiry in the trade, these amounts 
were found to be approximately the salaries paid in 1919 for the 
routine work of management of shops of the sizes designated. In 
addition to these amounts, the business usually showed a net profit, 
which may be regarded as compensation for the general capacity 
of the owner in business management and for the risk involved. 

Where members of the family assisted in the work without com- 
pensation an estimate has been made of the value of their services, 
and this amount has been included as wages. In partnerships, one 
salary has been allowed on the percentage basis and a meat-cutter’s 
wage of $1,500 has been allowed for each additional partner. 

Salaries of officers and stockholders of corporations were usually 
allowed as recorded in the books, but when the salaries fixed by a 
corporation seemed out of proportion sufficiently to indicate that they 
were not based entirely on services rendered and time devoted to 
the business, the salaries were revised in general conformity with the 
uniform scale. 

Advertising.—Under this account are included the expenses of the 
usual forms of advertising, as newspapers, periodicals, hand bills, 
calendars, and novelties. 

Wrap pings—Under this account are included such items as twine, 
paper, bags, boxes, cartons, skewers, and trays. 

Refrigeration—This account is charged with all expenses for 
ice and refrigeration, including, as far as obtainable, cost of opera- 
tion of refrigerating machines. Where mechanical refrigeration is 
employed, it is usually impossible to separate the expense for power 
for the ice machine from other power and lighting costs. 

Heat, light, anl power—This account is charged with costs of 
heating and lighting store, and for electric power used in operating 
slicing and grinding machines. 

Telephone.—This account requires no explanation. 

Rent—This account is charged with all rentals paid for use of 
leased store buildings. Where store buildings were owned by the 
business, rent was estimated at prevailing rates. 

Interest—Interest as an element in cost or operating expenses 
has been the subject of much controversy, and there is considerable 
variance in practice. It is obvious that uniformity must be observed 
if comparisons are to be made. Accordingly, interest on capital bor- 


rowed for the business and an allowance of interest on capital owned 
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are combined and the total is included, as the item interest in this 
study, as a part of operating expenses, though any who desire may 
transfer it to net profit. 

From actual figures and estimates of merchandise inventory, equip- 
ment, cash used in the business, accounts and notes receivable, and 
accounts and notes.payable, a fairly accurate net investment could be 
determined. Only the productive assets were included in the invest- 
ment figures; good will and investments or other assets not used in 
the business were excluded. A flat interest rate of 6 per cent for all 
localities for 1919 was adopted as sufliciently accurate. 

Depreciation of store equipment.—A rate of 10 per cent is used for 
the annual depreciation charge, the amount written off for deprecia- 
tion being based on cost orders so far as obtainable. (The rate used 
under delivery expense for auto delivery trucks and all motor ve- 
hicles is 20 per cent; for horses, harness, and wagons, 10 per cent.) 

Repairs to store equipment.—This account is charged with cost of 
repairing machines and all store equipment. It includes sharpening 
of cutting tools and purchase of small tools, such as trimming knives 
and saw blades, which last only one or two years. Repairs to deliv- 
ery equipment are included under Other Expense, and are sepa- 
rately considered under Other Delivery Expense. 

Insurance.—To this account is charged insurance premiums of all 
kinds, except on buildings and delivery equipment. Insurance on 
delivery equipment such as auto trucks is included under Other 
Expense and is separately considered under Other Delivery Expense, 
while insurance on owned buildings is fully covered in the estimated 
rent. 

Taxes.—This account includes all payments of taxes on stock, 
store equipment, all personal property used in the business, except- 
ing taxes on delivery equipment, which are included under Other 
Expense and are separately considered under Other Delivery Ex- 
pense. Licenses, occupation, and mercantile and Federal taxes 
(except income and excess-profit taxes) are included. Taxes on 
owned buildings or real estate used in the business are fully covered 
in the estimated rent. Income and excess-profit taxes are not in- 
cluded, since they are considered a part of the net profit. 

Losses from bad debts——This account is charged with outstanding 
accounts due from trade debtors which were reported as uncollectible. 

Other expense.—Included in this account are all expenses not 
otherwise charged. All delivery expense other than wages is in- 
cluded and constitutes the principal cause of the difference in this 
account between carry and delivery stores. Other items of frequent 
occurrence are laundry, sales pads, office supphes, sawdust, rubbish 
disposal, dues and subscriptions, janitor service, car fares, and legal 
and accounting fees. 

Delivery expense.—To this account are charged the various items 
concerned with the maintenance of delivery service, as wages of 
labor employed; hay, feed, and horse-shoeing; automobile licenses 
and supplies; repairs, taxes, insurance, and depreciation of delivery 
equipment; rent of stable and garage, whether owned or leased; and 
charges for express and contract delivery service. Delivery Ex- 
pense is grouped under two principal divisions, Delivery Wages and 
Other Delivery Expense. In the analysis of the data, delivery wages 
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are also included in the general item of Salaries and Wages and 
other delivery expense is included in the general item of Other 
Expense. 

The separation of delivery wages from other wages and the sepa- 
ration of other delivery expense from other expense is fairly clear 
in many instances, particularly among larger’ concerns. Among 
smaller concerns, the distinction is usually not so clear; but a de- 
termination of the probable expense of delivering is of so much 
importance to the trade that a careful estimate was made in all 
instances where records did not show the distinction, and the re- 
sults were found to check fairly well with the returns from concerns 
where the distinction could be and was clearly maintained. 


METHOD OF GROUPING STORES AND WEIGHTING RESULTS 


The data have been summarized and analyzed in detail under 
several different methods of grouping. The more important of these 
groupings are (1) by size of stores, indicated by annual sales; (2) by 
classes of service performed, as delivery and nondelivery; (38) by 
character of trade, as straight meat markets and combination stores; 
(4) by types of organizations, as individual stores and chain-stores 
systems; and (5) by sections of the country. 

The lar ger stores were found to have much better accounting 
records than the smaller ones, and the percentage of stores from 
which accounting data have been collected is much larger among 
those with large annual sales than among those with smaller sales. 
In consequence, a simple average either by number of stores or by 
total sales of the stores from which data are collected would not 
be fairly representative, and a system of weighting of the results has 
been worked out. By the complete canvass, the comparative num- 
bers of smaller and larger stores were determined and the approxi- 
mate comparative quantities of meats sold in larger stores and in 
smaller stores. It was found that, at the high prices prevailing in 
1919 and 1920, of the total quantity of meats sold by individual 
retail shops approximately 20 per cent was sold by shops with an- 
nual sales of $25,000 or less, approximately 40 per cent by shops 
with annual sales between $25,001 and $50,000, approximately 20 
per cent by shops with sales bet ween $50, 001 and $100,000, and ap- 
proximately 20 per cent by shops with sales over $100,000. Accord- 
ingly, these percentages furnish a basis for weighting the results for 
individual markets by size of stores. 

As between delivery and nondelivery service, the practice was 
found to vary considerably. In the South, delivery service is com- 
paratively more prevalent than in the North, and no sufficiently com- 
plete accounting records for carry stores were found in the Southern 
cities canvassed. Small residence-district shops deliver more freely 
than larger concerns located in business sections. The residence-dis- 
trict shops usually compete in part at least on the basis of service 
rendered, and those in business districts usually compete almost en- 
tirely on the basis of prices. In general, the number of delivery 
stores and the total volume of sales of stores of this class seem to be 
roughly twice those of the carry stores, and a ratio of 2 to 1 was 
adopted in weighting the results. 
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Combination stores are more prevalent in the Northeast and South- 
east, being almost universal in New England, whereas straight meat 
markets are of ereater importance in the West. Im the cities can- 
vassed, the number of combination stores was approximately twice as 
great as the straight meat markets, but owing to the larger average 
volume of sales per store, the total volume of sales by all meat mar- 
kets was approximately equal to the volume of sales by all com- 
bination stores. However, the combination stores did not keep com- 
plete separate records of meats and groceries, so reliance must be had 
upon the records of straight meat markets for operating expenses 
and profits. Data were obtained from a number of combination 
stores as supplementing the more significant information obtained 
from straight meat markets. Meat markets that carry small quanti- 
ties of canned goods and dairy products were included, but none 
were included whose sales of other merchandise were as large as 20 
per cent of total sales. Very few had sales of other merchandise 
larger than 5 or 10 per cent. 

Because of variations in expenses and profits between the different 
sections of the country, a system of weighting has been used for com- 
bining the results as to individual meat markets by sections. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1920 the population of the northeastern section 
was 38,994,985, of the central section 36,993,957, of the southeastern 
section 22, 860, 356, and of the Pacific coast section 6,859,443. The 
results were first tabulated for each of the four sections ‘by classes 
of service rendered and by size of stores. These results were then 
combined for the entire country, giving to the results by sections 
weights of 39, 37, 23, and 7, corresponding to the population of the 
sections. 

In the analysis of data which follows but little use is made of com- 
bined figures for individually-owned markets and chain stores. 
However, weighted averages for expenses and profits of markets of 
all kinds combined are desirable, and such averages can be made with 
approximate accuracy on the basis of information collected in the 
canvass of the trade. In general, chain stores are found in much 
larger comparative numbers in the largest cities and are found in 
smaller comparative numbers as the cities diminish in size (Table 1). 
Of the cities canvassed chain stores comprised 11 per cent of the total 
number of stores selling fresh meats in cities over 500,000 in popula- 
tion and 6 per cent of the total in all cities over 25,000 in population. 
In the cities under 25,000 only one chain store was found. In the 
cities canvassed the average volume of sales in chain stores was re- 
ported as between 50 and 60 per cent greater than the average in all 
other types combined (Table 6). Accordingly, sales of fresh meats 
in chain stores in the cities over 25,000 in population were approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the total sales in those cities. Since cities of 
that size include 36 per cent of the total populatoin of the country 
and sales of meats are larger in cities than in rural districts, it may 
be roughly estimated that nearly 50 per cent cf the total sales of 
fresh meat occur in such cities and that 5 per cent of such total sales 
are made by chain stores. Upon the basis of these estimates, the 
weights of 5 and 95 are used for chain stores and individually-owned 
markets in making up the general average for all types of stores with 
family trade. 
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ANALYSIS OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


SALARIES AND WAGES 


The weighted average of salaries and wages of individual stores 
in 1919, including both carry and delivery concerns, was 10.4 per 
cent of sales,’-varying from somewhat less than 9 per cent in the 
largest stores to approximately 11 per cent in the smallest. For the 
most part, in the data collected, there is a steady gradation between 
the groups of stores with largest and those of stores with smallest 
volume of sales. In so far as there is any variation from this steady 
gradation, it is perhaps due to lack of perfect representation, owing 
to the limited number of concerns from which data were obtainable 
in the particular groups. (See Table 28.) 


Wages and Other Expenses in Individual Markets and Chain-Store Branches 


PERCENTAGE OF NET SALES 
INDIVIDUAL MARKETS 


ANNUAL SALES A EXPENSE 
| 
$25,001 .t0 $50,000 -------- BROW A 2  OBOF Se SEBEL 
$50,001 to $/00,000 -------- VIM. 9720 RE RS 
$/00,001 and Over --------- 13.49 Beane ey 


Semiwholesale trade concerns 10.41 
(30 to 80% hotel & restaurant trade) 


CHAIN STORES 
ANNUAL SALES 


ore 


25/00! 10550000 ———— WA 3 9.83 4 


_ §50,00/ to $100,000 -------- 15.87 aes 


$100,001 and Over -------- 13.80 [peememey Ark tenes ae 


Fie. 4.—Chain-store data include only carry systems, Individual markets include both 
carry and delivery concerns, but with a deduction of delivery expense both in. wages 
and in other expenses. The gradation. both in wages and in other expenses between 
smaller and larger markets is apparent both among individual concerns and in chain- 
store systems. From this figure it also appears that operating expenses are lower in 
individual markets than in chain-store branches of equivaient volume of sales. This 
comparison should not be made, since the deduction. of delivery expense in, individual 
markets is a modifying factor because of the fact that the separation of sales expense 
and delivery expense can not be accurate, and there is variation in delivery and other 
Se ee rendered, which can not be accurately measured either in effect or in expense 
involv 


As explained above, it was necessary in the individual stores to 
estimate an amount to be allowed as salary to the owner-manager. 
Otherwise no comparison could be made in operating expenses “be- 
tween stores and groups of stores, because of the varying ratio of 
the labor of the owner-manager to the paid labor utilized in con- 
ducting the business. In the largest stores the item of salaries and 
wages consists entirely or almost entirely of actual payments to 
employed labor, but in the smallest stores it is entirely or almost 
entirely a percentage estimate allowed to the owner-manager. 

In chain-store systems the work in the branch Sue is performed 
entirely by paid labor, and usually the work of general manage- 
ment is performed entirely or almost entirely by salaried officials. 
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Accordingly, the data obtained regarding the wage expense in chain 
stores are of especial interest. For eight of the chain systems which 
furnished information regarding operating expenses, complete data 
were obtained for wages and a number of other items by the branch 
stores individually. In those systems where there is a considerable 
variation in the size of the stores, the percentage relation of salaries 
and wages to sales is usually from 2 to 3 per cent higher in the 
smaller than in the larger stores; and a general average of the eight 
systems by size of stores gives approximately the same result. (See 
Table 30.) Although the average of all salaries and wages in the 
chain systems all grouped together was considerably lower than 
the weighted average for all individual stores (see Table 28), the 
difference between the two types is hardly appreciable when compari- 
son is made between groups of similar volume of sales and giving 
the same class of service. (See Tables 28, 29, 30 and fig. 4.) Since 
wages in the chain stores of different sizes accord so closely with 
those of individual stores of corresponding sizes, an additional 
indication is furnished that the estimated percentage basis used for 
individual stores 1s substantially correct. 


TABLE 29.—Haxpenses and profits in meat departments of stores of chain systems 
classified by volume of sales, 1919 : 


[Percentages calculated on basis of sales as 100 per cent] 


CHAIN No. 1.—MEATS AND GROCERIES; MEAT SALFs, $1,368,864.69 


Numb G Net Total h 

2 umber ross € ota - other 

Group by volume of sales of stores | margin profit | expenses Wages than 
wages 


_————— ee eel 


Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Per cent 
Not over $25; 000 ss ed Se SS | I hk | OE ee ea a | as | eee ee | ee nee 


S25 UO LEE O. 50; O00 Siape ses ee eee 10 21. 56 3. 62 17. 94 10. 29 7. 65 
SHOLOOLETOIS1OO O00 Mae oe ee u 21. 13 5. 07 16. 06 9. 97 6. 09 
S1OOLOOISEOS 2001000 2 eens ere ae ee 3 al. 72 4, 20 17. 52 10. 12 7. 4 
Over S200 EGO sa ae he epee a Se RS Se a Sn eee | 


INOEIOVElb 251000 ses ee ene See eee 2 21. 99 1. 66 20. 33 11. 26 9. 07 
PATOL THO SHH NU See so il 22. 81 5. 12 17. 69 9. 71 7. 98 
SHOLOOMEOS1 OOS 000 eae eee eee 9 22.13 5. 06 17. 07 9. 36 7. 71 
S100 COI OjD200; COO Rae ee ee ee eee ee 2 23. 30 5. 24 18. 06 8. 89 9.17 
Over $200; 000s os Re eee Dee wa pt Ls es at pene | ca eee | ce ee 
CHAIN No. 3.—MEATS AND GROCERIES; MEAT SALES, $683,141.01 

2 
INOGOVeH $25 0002 saa eee ae | 5 17. 58 2. 94 14. 64 9. 83 4.81 
SZ OOIECOLSDO O00 Me aaa a eee 5 17. 28 3. 13 14. 15 8. 65 5. 49 
SOMO To) eMC) oe Se eo 2 19. 29 8. 54 10. 75 7. 08 3. 67 
S100! COMO; 5200000 Se ee ee Petes |e ei ee | ee rl | ee eee | 
Overs$200! OOO oe Nae eae Eas | il 17. 86 7. 14 10. 72 6. 93 3. 79 

| 

CHAIN No. 4.—MEATS ONLY; SALES, $2,116,712.88 

INO OWer $25/000. 4.22 2 Sire en li | SEE See oe Ee fee | eae ee | 
SPAT OIETHO SONU e se oe 1 A Bs —2, 29 19. 84 11. 48 8. 36 
$5000 to s100/000 2 eee 10 17. 62 1. 69 15. 93 10. 38 5. 55 
SLOOLOOIM LOIS 2005000 See ee ee 6 18. 53 4. 98 13. 55 8. 65 4.90 
OVEr5:200! O00 tees Beata ie Oh jap eae 1 16. 68 2. 97 13. 71 8. 29 5. 42 
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TABLE 29.—Harpenses and profits in meat departments of stores of chain systems 
classified by volume of sales, 1919—Continued 


CHAIN No. 5.—MzatTs ONLY; SALEs, $1,107,998.79 


Numb G N | Total apne 
2 a | Number ross et ota - other 
2 SURE vol SESE GS | of stores | margin profit | expenses Wages than 

wages 

| at 
Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
INTE Gyre te Pa DD ee ee RG EE ee ae ae | Ge eee i eel eee ee | Es Aor ee| Bese eek 
RTT TTE TIONS TUTE x ey lin al Wa a |e A go ee | Peeee wire Se) BARE ORE ei Res 
T5000 OID LOO 000i 285s yp ers 2 Pen gn bod ye 5 16. 7 —0.17 16. 95 10. 09 6. 86 
DLO OUT EO, S200 000e sete on. 8 ee eke 5 18. 11 4.5 13. 54 1. 53 6. 01 
OVER SAO O00 Vi EEE EE PGT RES Peanagsesa = a ine aie wT seer a | ip Se OE PWN te | gus tep 
CHAIN No. 5.—MEATS ONLY; SALES, $1,838,709.44 
NRO EM ET: G1 OC sts i te le eI EN ee] ele RE ee ea | bias orte NM Dg oe BS eee es OR pad ee 
POTD DL THOME ARI HO Ds is 2 ala ia i a | Pi ae |b gy i Zyoin (Ne Delp a ee Se 
$50,001 to $100,000 cgi? 2 5 oP aoe eee Se Wee 5 17. 87 0. 37 17. 50 10. 08 7. 42 
LOO LOOM COs 5200: O00 = ew Se Se 11 17. 74 2. 69 15. 05 9. 27 5. 78 
CHAIN No. 7.—MEATS ONLY; SALES, $2,635,785.03 
NOT OVEI: bos O00 Hee ee Pk RPE RE REE | et Rees BN | Retna den eal sereren ee ae age Se [ic ee ee 
$2) OOTEOr bol OOO Sacto ee See See Py el ree teres Me Meee ay noes eee 
SO OOIE OI DLO O00 een mere nn tres cee ae 4 16. 88 3. 04 13. 84 8. 47 ES BYi 
S100: 001 £0 $200,000! &.1 ica eyirs to & 16 16. 49 4. 42 12. 07 7.12 4. 95 
Oiverch200) O00 =ee 2 hae ee a 2 ne | ee [2 8 | RS eS ee eS So 
CHAIN No. 8.—MEATS ONLY; SALES, $2,475,691.29 
: 

INU LE, ONE SPS OU si ace ee I ok | 0 ee ae ae ee ee ees eee 
Re EO) nO OO0S cee Fee Ue ee ke | eee ae | eee Rae fo 13 PS Se Orel eo eee ore Pees ele © 
oth OO EONS OO O00 s-2 5-2 ote ee se 3 16. 13 a. 21 12. 92 6. 34 6. 58 
StOOOOL FO1S 200: 000 22 ee te at 13 16. 74 2. 42 14. 32 6. 64 | 7. 68 
OVO SOU et. ee Ska aes Se 2 20. 18 6. 74 13. 44 6. 76 | 6. 68 


NotE.—In chain systems 1, 2, 3, and 4 ofthis table, all the stores of the chain in each instance were located 
in the same city and were for the most part ofsmall volume ofsales. In such instances, if a large store has 
high operating expenses, it is usually because ofits being conducted as the show store of the system. In 
systems 5, 6, 7, and 8, the stores were widely distributed, with merely a single market, usually of large size, 
ineach city. Chain No. 3 differed from other chains handling both meats and groceries in selling its meats in 
that year on a margin almost as narrow asits groceries: It was also able to conduct its meat operations at a 
lower expense than other systems of stores ofsimilar volume ofsales. Chain No. 8 follows the policy ofrapid 
sales with a minimum ofservice, thereby enabling it to conduct its operations at a wage expense unusually 
low. 


TABLE 30.—Comparison of totai operating expenses and of salaries and wages by 
size of stores in chain systems* and individual markets, 1919 


[ Percentages calculated on basis of sales as 100 per cent] 


| All individual markets Eight carry chain 


systems 
| Operat-| . | 
Group of stores by volume ofsales | Total | Total ing ex- Balatics 
| Num- operat-|salaries| PeBSes eee Num- | Operat-| Salaries 
ber of Le 2 | BS exclud- exclud-| Der of | ingex-| and 
| stores penses | wages ey ing de stores | penses | wages 
expense| {Very 
| UB tie a ae aah oe coe 
| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent Per cent Per ae Bie cent 
OVeI D2 OUST 24] 18.05] 10.84] 16.12 9. 47 Zi |p) WRTe 10. 20 
$25,001 to $50, CUT We ast ode ee 62 17. 51 11. 16 15. 67 9.89 27 17. 30 9. 83 
$50, 001 to $100, Ch) 3A eee 71 15. 78 10. 10 14. 16 9. 20 45 15. 87 9. 46° 
Over SIGUA Ds Se Sed See 49 | 14.81 8.70 | 13.49 8.14 60 | 13.80 71 
Stores with large restaurant trade ____- 24 | 12.09 6.86 | 10.41 5S Sip ee keys ces. Sid ye AE 


1 Expenses of the chain-store branches include an apportionment of the general expenses of each chain 
System. 


————— SS ee ee ee 
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It is to be noted that in chain systems the buying and manage- 
ment salary expense was lower than in the largest individual con- 
cerns by approximately one-half of 1 per cent. (See Table 32.) As 
compared with smaller individual concerns, the difference would be 
still greater. In so far as definite conclusions can be drawn from 
data which are not perfectly comparable at best and in which there 
is much variation of individual instances, there seems to be a lower 
salary and wage expense for buying in the chain-store systems, where 
operations are on so large a scale, than in individual markets, where 
operations are on a smaller scale, but a higher wage expense for 
ordinary routine selling in the stores of these systems operated en- 
tirely by paid employees, than in the individual meat markets, where 
the selling is done under the immediate direction of the owner. 

The portion of total salaries and wages devoted to delivery of mer- 
chandise in individual meat markets, weighted average for all stores 


maintaining delivery service, was 1.61 per cent of sales. (See Table 


28.) The difference in salaries and wages between carry and deliv- 
ery stores was 1.09 per cent. Since the comparison resulting in the 
figure 1.09 per cent is between two entirely different sets of stores, 
embracing all from which data could be obtained in the cities can- 
vassed in ali sections of the country, the fact that the variance from 
the figure of 1.61 per cent 1s so small is a strong indication that the 
data obtained are fairly representative of both classes of markets. 
it is noticeable that the difference between the carry and delivery 
stores is somewhat higher in the groups with smaller sales than in 
those with larger sales, corresponding to the fact that delivery wages 
bear a higher ratio to sales in the smaller than in the larger stores 
furnishing delivery service. 

The salary and wage expense in stores with a large element of 
restaurant trade is decidedly lower than in stores with family trade 
only, even in those with approximately an equal volume of sales, 
the amount of labor involved in handling meats in large quantities 
in the trade with restaurants being, of course, less than that of 
handling an equal volume of family trade. If the trade of these 


stores were entirely of a semiwholesale character, instead of being | 


on an average approximately one-half family trade, the percentage 
relation of wages to sales would be still lower. 


ADVERTISING 


The weighted average for advertising in individual stores with 
family trade is 0.19 per cent of sales. In the carry stores it is 0.27 
per cent, and in the delivery stores 0.15 per cent. The reason for 
the difference is obvicus. Delivery stores rely upon holding their 
trade by delivery service and usually by extension of credit also, 
whereas the carry stores attract transient trade more largely through 
advertising. It is to be noted also that the larger markets advertise 
more freely than the smaller. This was found to be particularly 
true in the large cities, where it would, of course, be useless for the 
small concern to advertise in the metropolitan newspapers and 
where there is very little advantage of advertising by means of 
circulars, since the local customers frequently pass the door of the 
shop in any event. In smaller cities the meat markets of small 
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volume of sales, being perhaps the largest in those cities and com- 
parable in their relation to the total business of the community with 
those of larger sales in the larger cities, advertise more freely than 
stores of similar volume of sales in the large cities. 

Chain-store systems have an average advertising expense of 0.40 
per cent, which is approximately the same as this item in the indi- 
vidual stores of largest size and approximately twice as high as in 
the individual stores with volume of sales approximately the same 
as the chain-store branches. Chain stores, just as the largest indi- 
vidual concerns, find advertising more profitable than the small 
individual concerns because a single advertisement draws attention 
to readers throughout the city to the entire group of stores in the 
chain. (See fig. 5.) 

In the group of stores with large restaurant trade, advertising ex- 
pense is higher even than in any of the groups of chain stores, be- 


Comparative Importance of Advertising 


Tee COST OF ADVERTISING 
SALES PER CENT OF TOTAL SALES 
INDIVIDUAL MARKETS 0 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4. 0.5 0.6 
FAMILY TRADE,CARRY —— = : : ze 
ANNUAL SALES ! 
Under $/00,000----------- 0.228 
Over $/00,000 -------------- O.49§ 
FAMILY TRADE,DELIVERY 
Under $100,000 ----------- 0.11 
Over S/00,000------------- 0.320 


SEMIWHOLESALE, DELIVERY 


$341,483 (Av.Annual Sa/es/0.57§ 


CHAIN STORES 
GARRY 
ANNUAL SALES 
PER STORE PER SYSTEM 
$82,876 $1,4.39,055--0.44 


DELIVERY 
$69,433 $624, 90/--0.16§ 


Fic. 5.—Carry stores advertise more than delivery stores of equivalent size. Large stores 
advertise comparatively more than small stores. Chain-store systems advertise com- 
pepatively more than individual markets of a size equivalent to the chain-store 
ranches 


cause these concerns, particularly several of the largest included in 
the canvass, rely upon publicity for building up and holding their 
trade rather than upon convenience of location with reference to 
residences of consumers. 


WRAPPINGS 


The item of wrappings is 0.75 per cent of sales in the individual 
stores and 0.80 per cent in the chain stores. There is no reason for 
any considerable difference in this item either because of size or 
because of class of service, since wrappings must be substantially 
the same in all instances. In stores with a large restaurant trade, 
however, this item is appreciably smaller, since the meat sold to 
hotels and restaurants is regularly in large quantities and often 
requires no wrapping whatever. 
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REFRIGERATION 


i| 


The weighted average for refrigeration in individual stores is 


0.78 per cent of sales. In the smallest stores this item is approxt- 
mately three times as large as in the largest, since the meats can of 


course be carried with less expense of refrigeration i in large quanti- © 


ties than in small. 
HEAT, LIGHT, AND POWER 


The item of heat, light, and power varies but little among the © 


different classes, types, “and sizes of stores. Where there is a con- 


siderable variation, it is likely to be due to imperfection of records — 


| 


in some of the stores in a group, particularly a failure to distinguish — 


between the charge for power and that for refrigeration. "With — 
the use of ice machines, refrigeration is ordinarly effected by the — 
utilization of electric power, the char ge for which is not segregated — 


from the charge for light and for power used for other purposes. 
RENT 


The weighted average for rent in individual stores was 1.33 per 


cent of sales. For the carry group it was 1.46 per cent and for the © 


delivery group 1.26 per cent, this difference apparently reflecting ~ 


the difference in policy that is necessarily followed by carry and 
delivery stores. The trade of the former is obtained largely by con- 
venience of location, where many persons pass in the daily routine 
of their duties; the trade of the latter is obtained and held largely 
by the service rendered, which can be conducted satisfactorily from 
a location less prominent. Among the chain systems from which 
data were obtained the item of rent is higher for the small delivery 
group than for the carry groups, which 1 may be owing to the fact 
that the three delivery chain systems are all located in New York 
City, where rents are higher than in smaller places. 


The percentage relation of rent to volume of net sales is sub- ~ 


stantially the same in the larger and in the smailer stores (see Tables 
28 and 31), although the rental per unit of floor space in the largest 
stores is several times as great as in the stores of smallest size. ‘The 


amount of business done in the desirable locations of the larger — 


stores is so much greater per unit of floor space than the rental con- 


stitutes a proportionate charge upon the total business transacted sub- — 


stantially the same as in the smaller stores. (See Table 31.) This 
is an excellent concrete illustration of the manner in which rental 
of business locations is determined competitively by their desir- 
ability because of volume of business. In other words, the rental 
of a business site is determined by its productiveness in monetary 


returns to its occupant, as compared with less desirable sites, in. 


somewhat the same manner as the rental of agricultural land is 
determined by its productiveness as compared with other land that 
gives only a sufficient return to meet the cost of operating it. 


In concerns of a semiwholesale character with a large element of — 


restaurant trade, average sales per square foot are larger than in 
stores with family trade because of the larger scale of operations. 
However, desirable locations are not so necessary, and the average 
rental per square foot and the percentage relationship of rent to 


ee 


| 
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sales are both lower than in large concerns with family trade. (See 
Table 31.) 


TABLE 31.—Net sales and rentals per square foot of floor space 


Average | Average 
Number | Sales per |rental per Rental 


Group by volume of net sales ofstores | square square Sy eee 
foot foot 
INO TION. Clyp25 1 OOO ee Neen ce sey ars See 52) ee See, Meee 3 $21. 48 $0. 32 1. 48 
$25.001 to $50,000_____ es GE ee CCR ee yee a 19 41.14 =P 1. 26 
SOO OO UC OL LOO! OOO 22 metas hea ga ee yee ee a Es 21 76. 61 .81 1. 09 
ON CTS OOO eee er nee ARE CN ae ee eee ee Se 16 138. 22 1.89 13K 
SeOLesnwivhirestaurant rad Gane. Se eee 15 158. 61 1526 5 (8 


INTEREST AND DEPRECIATION 


Interest is slightly greater in the smaller than in the larger stores, 
because the ratio of equipment to the amount of business done is 
necessarily higher when transactions are on a small scale. The item 
of depreciation is slightly smaller than that of interest and is regu- 
larly large in those stores and groups of stores in which interest 
is large, since interest as well as depreciation is determined largely 
by the investment in the equipment used. In the delivery stores, 
however, depreciation is smaller than in the carry stores although 
interest is larger, because the item depreciation includes merely 
depreciation of store equipment and depreciation of delivery equip- 
ment is included in other expense, while the interest allowed on 
delivery equipment is included with the general interest item. 


TELEPHONE, REPAIRS, INSURANCE, TAXES 


These minor items exhibit slight variations, such as might be ex- 
pected. ‘Telephone expense is higher in delivery stores, ‘where the 
telephone is more used than in carry stores. Repair. expense is 
higher in chain stores, since in individual markets repairs are likely 
to be made by the proprietor without making note of labor or ex- 
pense. Insurance expense is higher in large concerns and in chain 
systems, where such matters are hkely to be taken care of definitely, 
while the small dealer does not consider it worth while to insure his 
small equipment. ‘Taxes are higher in smaller concerns, since the 
plant and equipment are larger in relation to volume of sales than 
in larger concerns. 

LOSSES AND BAD DEBTS 


Losses from bad debts are approximately twice as large in de- 
livery stores as in carry stores, owing to the fact that the former 
generally extend credit and the latter do not. 


OTHER EXPENSES 


The item of other expense is much larger in the delivery than in 
the carry group because of including in it all delivery expense other 
than wages. This item is comparatively large in the chain stores, 
because these concerns make greater use of bookkeeping forms and 
other office supplies, janitor service, laundry, and other minor ele- 
ments included in this item than the average individual store. 
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DELIVERY EXPENSE 


The delivery expense in the delivery stores, weighted average for 
all stores, was found to be 2.57 per cent of the amount of sales. In — 
77 individual markets for which there was available an estimate of 
the percentage of goods delivered as well as detailed operating 
expenses, the expense of delivering was found to be 6.72 per cent of 
the selling price of the goods actually delivered. Since in the stores 
giving delivery service an average of only about 40 per cent of goods — 
sold are delivered, the remainder being carried home by the pur- ~ 
chasers, the delivery expense distributed over the total sales becomes — 
2.57 per cent, as just stated. 

Assuming that 6.72 per cent was the expense of delivering goods 
actually delivered, it is probable that the expense would be some- 
_what lower, say 5 per cent, if a dealer were delivering all the mer- 
chandise sold. One large concern with annual sales of more than 
$600,000, which estimated its deliveries as 90 per cent of merchan- 
dise sold and kept its record of delivery expense strictly separate 
from other expenses, had a delivery expense of 4.57 per cent of sales, 
corresponding approximately to 5 per cent as the delivery expense 
of merchandise actually delivered. 

The data obtained show the percentage relationship of delivery 
expense to sales somewhat higher in the smaller than in the larger 
stores, which is believed to correspond to the facts, since with smaller 
volume of sales and smaller number of deliveries it is not possible 
to utilize the time of employees so advantageously. In the smaller 
stores delivery expense is more largely wages, the bicycle playing no 
small part in the delivery, while in the larger stores it is more largely 
other expense, the automobile being much used. Conclusions of too 
ereat definiteness should not be drawn regarding variations in this © 
item, since the division of time and expense between selling and 
delivery can not be perfectly exact. 


dt, Se a Ly + 


ANALYSIS OF OPERATING EXPENSES BY GROUPS OF ITEMS 


In the individual stores with annual sales of more than $100,000 
and in all the chain systems it was possible to obtain fairly satis- 
factory data for dividing total expense into the several groups of 
selling expense, delivery expense, buying and management expense, — 
and general expense. (See Table 32.) 

Total selling expense in the chain systems was considerably larger 
than in those groups of individual markets with especially large 
sales. In the chain systems the groups vary from 8.07 to 9.27 per 
cent of sales, and in the large individual markets from 7.14 to 7.59 
per cent of sales. This difference is principally due to difference in 
wages of sales force. In these concerns the wage expense consists 
entirely or almost entirely of actual wages paid. Accordingly, in 
this comparison there is a further indication of the higher percentage 
relation of wages to sales in stores with small sales than in stores 
with large sales. 

There is much variation between the different groups in buying 
and management expense, which is perhaps due in part to methods 
of keeping accounting records in particular instances. In general, 
this portion of the total expense in large individual concerns and in © 
chain systems is approximately 2 per cent of net sales. It is this 
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group—buying and management expense—particularly that can not 
be segregated from others in the smaller concerns. However, buying 
on a small scale involves more time per unit of purchase than buying 
on a large scale, and the percentage relation of this group of sales 
would undoubtedly be larger in small concerns if the segregation 
could be made. It seems evident that the percentage relationship of 
each of the groups—buying and management expense, selling ex- 
pense, delivery expense, and general expense—to sales is higher in 
smaller than in larger concerns. 


TABLE 32.—Andlysis of operating expenses of large concerns, by groups of items, 


1919 
Individual markets Chain systems 
Carry : 
: Delivery stores 5 carry 
stores | ty systems, 
7 carry meat 3 delivery 
systems, | ,CP® | systems 
Sales Sane tions in ase 
. |\Sales over aaa Sales over| only (120 mb only (27 
uit oad ( aes stores) fares stores) 
stores stores 
$200,000 (119 
(25 stores) stores) 


; Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
INCLISSCS 2 ent ree oe San eee ee Te 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


Cost of merchandise sold__________-______- 83.15 82. 03 82. 70 82. 63 79. 56 80. 07 
Grdspamepin= edt ef 16:85.) 17.97|. 17%.30.| 17.37 | 20. 44 19. 93 
Wages of sales force_____---------------__- 6.18 6.27| 5.52 6.53 7.99 7.04 
PROLW CE DIST Gets eso nts REE ee ee tS ae . 49 . 28 ~o2 a ~o2 16 
“TALS |G) 01 £1 ons i i RO a a Re Se . 80 . 87 . 95 . 98 . 76 72 
Other selling expense______.-.-.-__-______- ~ 12 . 16 . 3d -10 . 20 15 
Total selling expense_______________- 7. 59 7. 58 7.14 | 8.14 9. 27 8.07 
Wares of delivery force: = St Ser Se . 89 NOS bers eee Ae Eee . 60 
Other delivery expense___.--__..__.._2____}._--._---- 1. 23 VY Sg | ok ie cee eerie eae 1.18 
Total delivery expemse___-__---__-__]__--__-_-- 2. 12 a oh) a en On eee 1.78 
Buying, management, office salaries______- 2.76 1.91 1.78 1. 56 1. 48 2. 57 
Office supplies and expense_______________- . 06 07 By .07 08 . 06 
Total buying and management ex- 
jC ak ee es aes Se ae 2. 82 1.98 1.95 1. 63 1. 56 2. 63 
Refrigeration Seo SS we ee ee a 44 . 58 . 30 - 57 - 80 91 
Heat leht ang power 2-222 =) . 26 . 28 . 30 .19 . 23 36 
pele mnoOnG. 8 &2-2e - S el Fe .10 313 .10 .14 .19 11 
EDT hd te Be Se eae werner eee eee 1. 63 125 89 1. 28 1.27 1. 60 
Interest 27 jRIR DS Mes ee © lakes £2 SR ee eee 38 40 35 . 40 ~O2 .30 
“a URE EN ST Beste eae a a ae . 44 24 24 <3: . 61 . 21 
Sit eee he ee men Mee Tee . 26 19 13 . 28 . 20 . 26 
Jone ee ee eee .16 10 13 312 aed .16 
BENE Sree pes anes ee ne sa ee 06 05 . 08 ll - 01 
Losses from bad debts___________._________ 08 24 26 . 04 07 SoD 
Other general expemSe___-_______-_-______- 55 29 58 1. 20 74 . 4 
Total general expense_______________ 4. 36 3. 75 3. 32 | 4.63 4.95 4.83 
Motabexpense 2952.55 ee 14. 77 15. 43 14. 24 | 14. 40 15.7. 17. 31 
wt SNS TSURT iTS Rape RE ee 2. 08 2. 54 3. 06 | 2. 97 4. 66 2. 62 


OPERATING EXPENSES, GROSS MARGIN, AND NET PROFIT 
EXPENSES AND PROFITS OF ALL STORES COMBINED 


In the combined weighted average of concerns representative of 
the typical retail business, including the 206 individual meat markets 
and 15 chain-store systems catering primarily to family trade, the 


- 


z: 
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total retailer’s margin was 19.02 per cent of the volume of his business 
as measured by sales, 80.98 per cent being the cost of meats at whole- 
sale. This margin includes expenses of 16.65 per cent and net 
profits of 2.37 per cent. Among the more important items of operat- 
ing expenses were: salaries and wages 10.32 per cent, rent 1.383 per 
cent, refrigeration 0.78 per cent, wrappings 0.75 per cent, interest 
0.51 per cent, and advertising 0.20 per cent. Salaries and wages 
constituted 61.98 per cent of the total operating expenses, rent 7.99 
per cent, refrigeration 4.68 per cent, wrappings 4.50 per cent, interest 
3.06 per cent, and advertising 1.26 per cent. (See Table 33.) 


TABLE 33.—Percentage relation of the various items of expense to total net 
sales, total margin, and total expenses 


Rela- | Rela- Rela- Rela- | Rela- | Rela- 
tion to | tion to} tion to tion to | tion to | tion to 


Item net | gross | total Item net | gross | total 

sales | margin] expense sales | margin | expense 

Per cent| Per cent| Per cent Per cent) Per cent| Per cent 

Net Sales=2 sence ee 2 TOO O08) 22 Sess tame ae le Telephonesea2 a. eae he 0. 18 0. 95 1. 08 

Cost of merchandise sold_} 80.98 |________|------_-- FUCHLS See ee 1. 33 6. 99 7.99 

Grosshmarpine sees O02 100500) | Sareea (mteresteos: see eee . 51 2. 68 3. 06 

INR ORO Mee seo ee Pei MTOR Depreciation==ss2s- == aa .45 A, 8Y/ 2. 70 

Total expense__-_-----_-- GHGS) | S545 | eA OO} CO) Re pains = ee ee .16 . 84 . 96 

Salaries and wages-_--_-_-- 10.32 | 54. 26 615987 || Minsunancess== eee - 10 - 53 . 60 

Advertising 2-2 sss eae . 20 1.05 tS 20"||P axesesat-eete = ee shee .10 - 53 . 60 

Wiranpings!:64-222. 22) t= acts) 3. 94 4.50 || Losses from bad debts____ 5 7Al 1.10 1. 26 

Refrigeration___-_-_---_-- . 78 4.10 4.68 || Other expense__---------- 1. 28 6. 73 7. 69 
Heat, light, and power--- . 28 ACG Noel 08 


EXPENSES AND PROFITS BY CLASS OF SERVICE 


The difference in operating expenses between carry stores and de- 
livery stores, weighted average for all individual markets, was 1.88 
per cent of net sales. (See Table 28.) The delivery expense in de- 
livery stores was 2.57 per cent of net. sales. Since the comparison of 
carry and delivery is of two entirely different. sets of stores, and since 
the segregation of delivery from other expenses could not be perfectly 
accurate, these two sets of figures should be taken as a rough indica- 
tion that delivery expense when distributed over the entire business 
of the concern was on an average approximately 2 or 2.5 per cent of 
the amount of net sales. As already stated, the expense of delivering 
each order was probably more nearly 7 per cent, and if all orders 
were delivered it could probably be accomplished for approximately 
5 per cent. 

The difference in gross margin between carry and delivery stores 
was also approximately 2 per cent. Since the gross margin is the 
difference between the amount paid for meats and the amount for 
which meats and waste products are sold, it appears that the spread 
between wholesale and retail prices in delivery stores is approxi- 
inately 2 cents in the dollar of sales greater than in carry stores. If 
the dealer attempts to adjust his prices strictly according to the ser- 
vice rendered, his prices should be approximately 7 cents in the dollar 
higher for the delivered order than for the one carried by the 
customer. 

Net profit is approximately the same in carry and in delivery stores. 
In general, the retailer furnishing delivery service makes his prices 


-? a 
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higher by an amount sufficient to pay the additional expense of de- 
livery service, leaving to him approximately the same net profit as 
if his business was conducted on a carry basis. Among chain systems 
also, those selling meats only show approximately the same net profits 
in the carry and in the delivery groups. (See fig. 6.) 


Gross Margin, Net Profit, Wages, and Other Expenses in Carry and Delivery Stores 
PERCENTAGE OF NET SALES 


GROSS MARGIN 9 5 10 15 20 
INDIVIDUAL MARKETS ALL OTHER NET 
WAGES EXPENSES PROFIT 
Carry Stores ——-17.90 Ss 89.67 oe Se Ot ee eemeniceey ie cuuenntnts FICLLIA. 
3 | I 
Delivery Stores --19.63 eae ed ee RMT 9 or nn. 0 Oe en Le eI LA 
CHAIN STORE SYSTEMS. 
Carry Systems ——-\7.37 PEC eee ee =): i EE ee OO | So ed LL DILL 
; = 1 . : i i 
Delivery Systems-19.93 eran eee | pa ee REE oo oO rE 


Fig. 6.—Gross margin or spread between sales at retail and cost of goods at wholesale is 
greater in delivery stcres than in earry stores by approximately the difference in total 
expenses. In consequence the net profit in the two groups is approximately the same. 
In chain-store systems substantially the same comparative relationship prevails as in 
individual markets 


EXPENSES AND PROFITS BY SIZE OF STORES 


The gross margin or spread between cost of merchandise and sales 
for the stores with family trade was larger by from 2 to 3 per cent 
of sales in the groups of stores with small sales than in those with 
larger sales. The difference in operating expenses between the smaller 
and larger stores was somewhat greater, with the result that net 
profits were a little more than 2 per cent in the smaller stores and 
somewhat more than 2.5 per cent in the larger stores. (See Table 28.) 

Since the division between the salary of the manager-owner and 
his net profit, particularly in the smaller stores, is necessarily an 
arbitrary one, it is desirable to consider what is the amount received 
by him as both salary and net profit. In the small one-man store with 
annual sales of $20,000 per year, the amount of estimated wage or 
salary is 8 per cent, or $1,600. With an additional net profit of 2 per 
cent of the amount of sales, the manager-owner received in 1919 a 
total net. return for his labor, skill in management, and the risk in- 
curred of approximately $2,000. For the manager-owner of a store 
with sales of $40,000, perhaps requiring the additional labor of one 
employee, the estimated salary of $2,200 and an additional 2 per cent 
of the amount of sales makes a total of $3,000. For sales of $80,000, 
the estimated salary of $2,800 and an additional net profit of 2.5 per 
cent on sales makes a total of $4,800, as the entire return to the mana- 
ger-owner from the business, aside from rent and a, fair interest re- 
turn on the capital invested. For a concern with sales of $200,000 - 
and a staff of perhaps 8 or 10 employees, the estimated salary of the 
manager-owner 18 $3,500 and the net profit of 2.5 per cent is $5,000, 
making a total return of approximately $8,500. 


EXPENSES AND PROFITS BY SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 


The percentage relationship of operating expenses, and particu- 
larly of gross margin to sales, was found to be appreciably larger in 
the southeast and Pacific coast sections than in the northeast and 
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central sections. In the southeast this is explainable in part by more 
extensive delivery service. In that section very few carry stores 
were found, and no satisfactory accounting records were obtained 
from carry stores. 

In both these sections wages seem to play a large part in bringing 
about a higher percentage relationship of operating expenses to sales. 
(See Table 34.) In the Pacific coast section wages per hour seem to 
be actually higher; in the southeast section wages per hour are lower, 
but the actual cost to the business is higher, perhaps because of less 
efficient business methods and less efficient labor. The data obtained 
indicates higher net profits in both these sections. The number of 
accounting records that could be obtained in the south was small, 
and the average figures are perhaps not conclusive; but the number 
of records from the Pacific coast proportionate to the population is 
large, and there seems to be little doubt that the margin between cost 
of merchandise and sales and accordingly the spread between the 
wholesale prices paid by the retailer and the retail prices received 
by him was large. 

In the central section both the retailer’s margin and the net profit 
were appreciably lower than in other sections. In the northeast sec- 
tion operating expenses were comparatively lower than in other sec- 
tions and in that way a fairly hberal net profit was obtained. Wages 
per hour were apparently as high as the average for the country, and 
lower comparative operating expenses seem to have been due to more 
efficient operation. 


TABLE 34.—Operating expenses and profits by sections of the country—indi- 
vidual meat markets with family trade, 1919 


[Percentages calculated on basis of sales as 100 per cent] 


x ali Refrig- 
um- ala- era- 
Section ber | Net Cost Gross | Net eet ries |Wrap-| tion, | Inter-| pon;4 Other 
of sales oods margin profit rats and | pings] heat, est 
stores 8 pe wages light, Seas 
power 
Per Per Per | Per | Per Per | Per Per Per | Per | Per 
Carry stores: cent cent cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent cent | cent | cent 
Northeast-_---- 28 | 100.00 | 81.99 | 18.01 | 2.64 | 15.37] 9.78 | 0.69 1.07 | 0.36] 1.62| 1.85 
Central _____-_ 27 | 100.00 | 82. 72 | 17.28 | 1.84 | 15. 44 9. 34 . 64 Delete . 61 | 1. 24 2. 44 
Pacifie coast___| 18 | 100.00 | 79.37 | 20.63 | 4.26 | 16.37 | 10.80.| .99 1.01 .35 | 1.86 | 1.36 
Delivery stores: 
Northeast_---- 58 | 100.00 | 81.01 | 18.99 | 2.23 | 16.76} 10.14] .72 tested .57 | 1.33 | 2.89 
Wenning oe 35 | 100.00 | 81.26 | 18.74 | 1.15 | 17. 59 | 10. 63 .79 . 90 . 58 | 1, 24 3. 45 
Southeast _____ 13 | 100.00 | 78.68 | 21.32 | 3.66 | 17.66 | 11.94] .79 1. 08 -45 | 1.06] 2.34 
Pacific coast___| 27 | 100.00 | 79.12 | 20.88 | 2.93 | 17.95 | 11.43] .86 1. 01 . 54 | 1.22 | 2.89 


GROSS MARGIN IN NEW YORK CITY 


In a survey by the Federal food board of New York City, in 1918, 
in an attempt to determine expenses and profits in the retail meat 
trade in that city, estimates were obtained covering the calendar 
year 1917 from 82 representative carry and 130 representative de- 
livery stores. Since in that survey estimates were accepted from con- 
cerns that did not keep complete systematic accounting records, 
data were obtained from large numbers of small stores. While 
these estimated figures can not be regarded basically so reliable in 
the details of all items of expense, they are undoubtedly fairly ac- 
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curate in the gross margin, or difference between cost of merchandise 
and sales. They accord in general so nearly in gross margin with 
the figures obtained by actual examination of accounting records 
in the present survey that they lend support in the broader basis 
furnished, particularly in the data from the large number of small 
concerns. : 

In the New York City survey the gross margin was found to 
be larger in the delivery than in the carry stores by approximately 
2 per cent of sales, thereby closely approximating the figures of the 
present survey. ‘here was, moreover, a steady gradation between 
the groups segregated by volume of sales, the gross margin on the 
basis of sales in the larger concerns being approximately 2 or 3 
per cent smaller than in the smaller concerns, according rather 
closely with the result of the present survey. (See Table 35 and 
compare Table 28.) 


TABLE 35.—Gross margin in retail meat trade in New York City, 1917 


Carry stores Delivery stores 


Group by annual sales 
Number} Gross | Number} Gross 
of stores | margin | ofstores | margin 


Per cent Per cent 
PTOULOMOLID 2D AIO ten seg oe Soaps Se aa a ae ane 45 . 38 32 ; 
CZEMCH TRO WON S Roe w kT) Ete eee eee ieee cee te eee 27 17/335) 62 19. 50 
PROLOG ta GO) pl GO; OU sees ese ain an age a te al ee 9 16. 07 26 18. 82 
OO OOLSEO RS ZOO OOO amet tere ANE Cre SAT ie STR Res Rl Re | 110 17. 02 
PV ETI SOO; OOO Pete ae pene a eZ ea ee ee Ne apie Gs 2 LE 1 gisele eget ain Wie RYDE Ass 


1 [t is probable that the carry store with sales over $200,000 had a large percentage of hotel and restaurant 
trade and that among the 10 delivery stores with sales between $100,001 and $200,000 there were some of the 
same type. 


EXPENSES AND PROFITS OF CHAIN STORES 


Gross margin.—The average gross margin between cost at whole- 
sale and sales at retail of the 15 chain-store systems from which 
data were obtained was 18.43 per cent of sales, somewhat less than 
the weighted average for the individual meat markets. However, 
the average volume of sales per store in the chain systems was 
much larger than the weighted average of the individual stores, 
which would enable them to sell on a narrower margin because of 
lower operating expenses. On the other hand, some of them carried 
both meats and groceries, under which conditions meats are usually. 
sold on a wider margin, as will be discussed later. When comparison 
is made between chain stores and individual markets of approxi- 
mately the same average size, confining their trade to meats and 
giving the same class of service, it is found that the gross margin 
is somewhat higher in the chain stores than in the individual 
markets. (See Tables 26 and 28.) 

When the stores in each chain system are grouped according to 
volume of annual sales the average gross margin by groups varies 
but little. In so far as considerable differences occur within the 
single chains, the higher gross margin is more frequently in the 
groups of stores with larger volume of sales than in those with 
smaller volume, although operating expenses are regularly higher 
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in the stores with smaller volume of sales. However, in those systems 
whose stores are mostly small the average gross margin for the 
entire chain is usually large. (See Table 29.) In this respect the 
chain systems, as systems, are in accord with individual stores in 


; 


being able to make a wide margin when bringing their trade close - 
to the family consumer and in being compelled to sell on a narrow | 
margin when competing with larger concerns in dealings on a larger © 
scale. In general the higher cost of operation in a system whose > 
stores are mostly small necessitates a rather wide margin between 
cost of merchandise at wholesale and selling prices at retail, just as 


in individual stores. (See Tables 29 and 30.) 


Operating expenses—The average total operating expenses in the - 
15 chain systems were 15.05 per cent of sales, considerably less than © 


the weighted average for the individual meat markets. This differ- 


ence, as that in gross margin, is primarily due to the larger average © 


volume of sales in the chain stores and the lower expenses of opera- 


tion when volume is greater. When comparison is made with indi- — 


vidual markets of the same average size and giving the same class of 
service, operating expenses are usually found to be higher in the 
chain stores. (See Tables 26, 28, 29, and 30.) 

In the discussion of the various items of expense reference has 
already been made to differences between chain and individual stores 
in certain items that serve to make the total difference that appears 
between the two types of stores. The item of salaries and wages 
is substantially the same in chain stores as in individual markets 
of equal volume of sales. However, advertising is distinctly higher 
in chain-store systems, and similar differences appear in the minor 


items of repairs and insurance and in the miscellaneous group 


making up other expense. As has already been explained, there are 
reasons why these items should bear the relation shown, and accord- 
ingly it is probable that the data presented are fairly representative 
of the two types of stores in the trade. 

Net profit—The average percentage of net profits of the reporting 
chain systems selling meats only was approximately the same as of 
individual meat markets, being somewhat higher than the weighted 
average of all individual meat markets and only slightly larger than 
the average of individual markets of larger size. (See Table 28.) 
The differences are not greater than could easily result from indi- 
vidual variations and do not clearly indicate any greater profitable- 


ness in the trade carried on in chain systems than in individual — 


markets. In chain systems conducting combination stores selling 
both meats and groceries, however, there is clear indication of a 


higher percentage of profit on meats sold than in systems selling — 


meats only and of a higher percentage of profit on meats than on 
groceries sold in the same concerns. This matter will be briefly dis- 
cussed in connection with the grocery trade. 

Between stores of different sizes in the same chain there are usually 
very marked differences in net profit, which are of extreme interest. 
Within the same chain there is usually a considerable degree of 
uniformity in percentage of gross margin between stores of different 
size, and operating expenses are usually considerably higher in the 


smaller than in the larger stores. The obvious consequence is that 
the net profit is much higher in the larger than in the smaller stores, 
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the difference in some instances being so great that the smaller stores 
are virtually carried by the larger. (See Table 29.) The sale of 
meats at prices that result in high net profits in the large stores and 
low net profits in the small stores is probably due in most instances 
to a policy of maintaining uniform prices in all stores of the system, 


but in some instances to a policy of selling at favorable prices in the 
newer and smaller stores for the purpose of building up trade in new 


territory. 


COMPARATIVE OPERATING EXPENSES AND PROFITS IN SELLING MEATS AND 
GROCERIES 


In this survey no attempt was made to obtain detailed data regard- 
ing operating expenses in stores not handling fresh meats, but from 
information obtained incidentally and from data from other sources 
it is possible to make interesting comparisons. Detailed information 
regarding operating expenses was obtained in 55 combination stores 
with total sales of both groceries and meats in 1919 of $11,360,831.86, 
meats being estimated to constitute 47 per cent and groceries 53 per 
cent of the total sales. Expense accounts for meats and groceries 
were not kept separate, and the figures obtained show the combined 
operations for both classes of merchandise. (See Table 36.) 

In chain-store systems selling both meats and groceries from which 
operating expense data were obtained, data regarding total margin 
and total operating expenses for groceries, as well as for meats, were 
obtained from systems operating 81 stores selling meats with net 
sales for 1919 of $4,050,628.62 and 221 stores selling groceries with 
net sales for 1919 of $8,759,965.31. (See Table 37.) In other chain 
systems and in several large individual concerns, where separate 
accounts of operating expenses were not kept, records of cost of 
merchandise and of sales were kept separate for meats and groceries. 
Including both these concerns and the others with more complete 
records, data regarding cost of merchandise sold, sales, and percent- 
age of gross margin were obtained from chain systems comprising 
166 stores selling meats with sales of $5,669,528.69 and 329 stores 
selling groceries with sales of $20,612,184.29, in 1919, and from 8 
individual concerns with sales of meat to the amount of $3,239,160.28 
and groceries to the amount of $4,828,557.62 in the same year. 
Similar data for an approximately equal volume of sales were ob- 


tained for 1920 and for a somewhat smaller volume for 1921. (See™ 


Table 38.) 

In a separate study of the retail grocery trade covering 1919, de- 
tailed information regarding operating expenses and profits (see 
Table 36) was obtained from 175 stores, with sales approximating 
$9,000,000. (See Bulletin No. 18, Bureau of Business Research, 
Harvard University.) The study of the grocery trade was not con- 
tinued for the two subsequent years. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATING EXPENSES IN SALE OF MEATS AND OF GROCERIES 


According to the study of the grocery trade, interest was 1 per 
cent of sales as compared with 0.52 per cent in individual meat 
markets, and depreciation of store equipment was 0.27 as compared 
with 0.45 per cent. (See also Table 28.) The higher interest 
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charge in the grocery trade is clearly due to the large stock of mer- 
chandise carried, averaging approximately 12 per cent of annual 
purchases or 10 per cent of annual sales, whereas in the fresh-meat 
trade the stock of merchandise carried is more nearly 2 per cent of 
the annual turnover. In the grocery trade, refrigeration is of so 
little consequence as not to receive separate attention, but it is of 
appreciable amount in the meat trade. 

Total salaries and wages in the grocery concerns, substantially 
all of which furnished delivery service, were approximately 8.3 
per cent of sales as compared with 10.76 per cent in the retail 
meat stores furnishing delivery service. Delivery expense was re- 
ported as lower than in the retail meat trade, although the percent- 
age of merchandise delivered was somewhat higher. An allowance 
of a salary was made to the owner-manager as determined by him- 
self and entered in his records. With this wage allowance, the net 
profit in the grocery trade was 2 per cent of sales, approximately the 
same as in the retail meat trade. The gross margin of the concerns 
reporting in the grocery trade was 17 per cent of sales, as compared 
with 19.63 per cent in delivery stores in the meat trade. Total oper- 
ating expense was 14.6 per cent in the former and 17.36 per cent in 
the latter. 

In the combination stores there is a marked variation from the 
meat trade in the same items of expense as in the grocery trade, 
although this variation is regularly less. 


Tapre 36—Operating expenses and profits in straight meat markets combina- 
tion stores, and grocery stores, all types furnishing delivery service, 1919 


Straight meat markets Combination stores 
Annual! Annual|Annual Annual|Annual/}Annual 
Annual| sales | sales sales sales sales sales Gro- 
itom sales be- be- be- |Annual|  be- be- be- {Annual} cery 
not tween | tween | tween | sales | tween | tween | tween | sales | stores 
over | $25, 001] $50,001 |$100, 001; over | $25,001 | $50,001 |$100, 001} over (175 
$25,000,) and and and  |$200,000, and and and _ {$200,000,| stores) 
13 $50,000, |$100.000,|$200,000,| 12 |$50, 000, |$100,000,'$200,000,| 16 
stores 40 43 25 stores 12 13 14 stores 
stores | stores | stores stores | stores ; stores 
Per cent) Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent 
PNetisales!= 2 scee 100. 00 | 100. GO | 100. 00 | 100. 00 | 100. 00 | 100, 00 | 100. GO | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 ~ 
Cost ofmerchandise_| 78.56 | 79.91 | 81.09} 82.03} 82.70} 80.90] 81.29] 83.32] 83.48 |_______- 
Gross Margin-_-_-_____ 21, 44 20. 09 18. 91 17. 97 17. 30 19. 10 18. 71 16. 68 16. 52 17.0 
INGE PRO hitaees 2a 2. 28 1. 95 2. 39 2. 54 3. 06 1.31 . 82 . 74 ER 2.0 
Total expense_____-- 19. 16 18. 14 16. 52 15. 48 14. 24 17. 79 17. 89 15. 94 15. 67 14. 6 
Salaries and wages__| 11.33} 11.67] 10.53 9. 07 8.08 | 10.63] 11.68 9. 43 8. 97 8.3 
Wrappings 2-25 =_-3 . 86 . 16 . 65 . 87 - 95 . 69 . 58 . 64 . 78 -6 
Refrigeration__.____- 1. 05 - 88 . 58 . 58 . 30 - 65 .42 sac Se88 Ses Wee Ss 
Heat, light, and > 
Powers 322.2 = 27 29 25 . 28 30 28 26 27 37 23 
RGN GES eee ee 1. 69 1.19 1.16 E25; . 89 1.16 1.12 1.17 .79 158 
imbterest = <2 = eS ii . 58 . 49 . 40 oe . 85 .70 . 82 . 59 1.0 
Depreciation_______- . 76 42 oe . 24 . 24 SAY .19 oe, . 20 27 
Other expense_-_-_-_-_-- 2.47 2. 35 DaOD 2. 74 3. 13 3. 16 2.94] - 3.04 3. 64 es - eS 
Delivery expense____| 2. 90 2. 76 2. 43 2.12 1. 83 3. 90 3.35 2ate, 2. 52 2.4 
Wiaves= ee 2. 06 1.90 135 . 89 . 78 2. 16 2. 01 ioe 1.01 1.4 
Othere= 5 553 . 84 . 86 1. 08 13: 1. 05 1. 74 1, 34 1.19 Tbk 1.0 


Note.—The figures for straight meat markets are weighted averages by sections of the country asin Table 
28. ‘Those for combination stores are simple averages, the different sections not being fully represented. 
Those for grocery stores are from Bulletin No. 18, Bureau of Business Research, Harvard University. 
They are not average figures, but the ‘‘common figures’’ for each item, ‘determined by what is known in 
scientific statistical work asthemode.’”’ The figure for wages is the sum ofthree ‘‘common”’ figures, buying 
and management, selling, delivery. 
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COMPARATIVE MARGINS AND PROFITS ON MEATS AND GROCERIES WHEN SOLD TOGETHER 


In the concerns selling both meats and groceries, but keeping 
records of the operations separate, an interesting comparison can be 
made of gross margin and net profits in the two classes of merchan- 
dise when sold together. In the chain-store systems for which oper- 
ating-expense information was obtained, operating expenses in rela- 
ticn to sales for meats, in 1919, was 2.08 per cent higher than for 
groceries (see Table 37), corresponding rather closely to the differ- 
ence between individual concerns in the two trades. The gross 
margin, however, was 20.38 per cent in the meat operations as com- 


TABLE 37.—Comparative gross margin, operating expenses, and net profit in 
sale of meats and groceries together in chain systems 


Meats Groceries 
Year 4 Gross | Total Net Gross | Total Net 
berof| “Net sales mar- ex- 3 efit ber of} Net sales mar- ex- rofit 
stores gin | pense P stores gin | pense PE 
Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
| | DG ee ae 81 |$4, 050, 628.62 | 20.38 | 15. 50 4, 88 221 |$8, 759, 965. 31 | 13.09 | 13.42 | —0.33 
PEO E Sto noe ye 82 | 3, 752, 679. 03 | 21.15 | 16. 72 4, 43 214 j11, 177, 1386.66 | 11.98 | 12. 34 —. 36 
| SPs RSs eee ee ae 56 | 2, 800, 633. 86 | 24.66 | 20.22] 4.44 99 | 4,374, 100. 55 | 17.63 | 17.67 | —.04 


TABLE 38.—Comparative gross margin in sale of meats and groceries together 
CHAIN SYSTEMS 


Meats Groceries 
Year Number Gross Number Gio 
of Net sales cine of Net sales Tiere 
stores 8 stores | Ts 

Per cent Per cent 
Re ee et 166 | $5, 669, 528. 69 20. 06 329 | $20, 612, 184. 29 14. 11 
Beas ee ene ae 5 5. ne 151 Se wpa eS 20. 95 244 | 22, 442,795.11 13. 61 
| DL As Spa tae een aS Sore ee aes 146 4, 869, 862. 25 25. 69 182 | 16, 293, 638. 54 16. 50 

INDIVIDUAL CONCERNS 

_ GSI oye ee eae ee 8 | $3, 239, 160. 28 17. 81 8 | $4, 828, 557. 62 14. 67 
RE eee Mau APY Sere re 4 2, 473, 475. 99 17. 82 4 2, 163, 887. 51 14. 26 
S _ Fie EL Es Sie 2 Ue ee oe 5 1, 889, 151. 66 22a 5 1, 864, 799. 54 17. 41 


pared with 13.09 per cent in the grocery operations, a difference of 
7.29 per cent. In consequence, while operations in meats showed 
a net profit of 4.88 per cent, those in groceries showed a net loss 
of 0.33 per cent. In 1920 and 1921 the net profits in the operations 
‘on meats were 4.43 per cent and 4.44 per cent, respectively, and the 
net losses on groceries 0.36 per cent and 0.04 per cent respectively. 

In the much larger number of stores, with correspondingly larger 
volume of operations, from which data are available concerning cost 
of merchandise and sales, the same characteristics prevails—a much 
wider spread of gross margin in meats than in groceries. (See 
Table 38.) The average difference is not so great in the group of 
large individual concerns from which this information is available. 
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/ 
(See Table 38.) In some of the individual concerns the difference — 
was substantially as great as in the chain systems, while in some 
of the largest the gross margin was substantially the same in gro- | 


ceries aS In meats. 

The principal reason for the narrower margin in groceries is 
clearly the policy in some instances of using groceries as leaders and 
in general of meeting active competition by low retail prices on 
groceries while making the necessary profits of the combined busi- 
ness by a wider margin on the fresh meats sold. The possibility of 
such a policy lies in the readiness with which differences in prices 
of standardized groceries are recognized and appreciated, while in 
the fresh-meat trade differences in grade are but little understood 
and differences in trim are but little appreciated by the ordinary 
customer. Under widely accepted modern methods of merchandis- 
ing, trade is drawn by leaders or standardized brands strongly fea- 
tured in advertisements, and the necessary profits must be made in 
those lines in which differences in prices are not so readily notice- 


able. When meats are sold in connection with groceries, the fresh — 


meats offer the best opportunity for profits. If on the basis of net 
sales the gross margin is to be made 2 per cent higher than it would 
otherwise be, it is merely necessary to make the price on preferred 
cuts 4 or 5 per cent higher, perhaps 2 cents a pound, with a smaller 
difference on less desired cuts, or that in selling a side of beef weigh- 
ing 300 pounds, 3 or 4 pounds less of bone and fat be removed in 
trimming the high-priced cuts. 

From the somewhat limited data available, the policy of main- 
taining a wider margin on meats than on groceries seems more preva- 
lent among chain-store systems than among individual concerns, 
possibly because of an aggressive policy of expansion, since new ter- 
ritory must be opened up by vigorous competition. This competition 
is likely to be based upon standardized merchandise, whereas meats 
offer special opportunity for profit when trade has been drawn to the 
premises by leaders. 


COMPARATIVE MARGINS ON DIFFERENT KINDS OF MEATS 


Few retail dealers have records showing the comparative margin 
or spread between cost at wholesale and sales at retail of different 
kinds of meat, but estimates of the margins they ordinarily expected 
to obtain were obtained from more than 500 of the more repre- 
sentative markets in the .cities canvassed. These estimates were 
obtained in 1920, when the dealer’s margin was undoubtedly higher 
than in 1919, and in most instances they were based on costs at 
wholesale, as this is an easier method of calculation than if based 
on selling price at retail. Accordingly, the percentage of margin 


: 


as shown by the average of the replies is somewhat higher than — 


that shown by examination of the records of the year before, even 


though dealers would be more likely to give estimates too low than — 


too high. Since a general average of the estimates accords fairly 
well with the actual average margin of those concerns that furnished 
accounting records and the difference between cash-and-carry stores 
and service stores in these estimates accords closely with the differ- 
ence shown by examination of accounting records, the estimates may 
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be regarded as approximately correct and as showing with reason- 
able accuracy the comparative relationship of the margins on the 
various kinds of meat. 

From these estimates it appears that the margin is regularly 
wider on fresh meats than on cured meats and lard. The concerns 
with a wider margin on cured meats are usually those where the 
meat is sliced in the shop, and this wider margin may constitute 
no more than a reasonable charge for the labor involved and allow- 
ance for the inevitable waste. In general, the average percentage 
of margin on cured meats and lard in these estimates was approxi- 
mately four-fifths as large as that on fresh meats. The labor and 
expense of handling, preserving from deterioration, and selling are 
much less in cured than in fresh meats, and it is to be expected that 
the margin should be narrower in the former than in the latter. As 
between the different kinds of fresh meat, these estimates usually 
showed no difference. Where differences were shown, the margin on 
veal, pork, lamb, and mutton was more frequently estimated nar- 
rower than wider as compared with beef. (See Table 39.) 


TABLE 39.—EHstimated gross margin reported by retailers on various kinds of 
meat. Number reporting each rate of gross margin, and average of esti- 
mates. 


Lamb and 
mutton 


Lard and sub- 


Fresh beef Fresh pork stitutes 


Cured meats 


Estimated gross 146 le ia4 


5 139 131 131 
margin reported cash 410 cash 4922 eash 420 cash 396 cash 321 
and |service| and |service| and |service| and |service| and | service 
carry | stores | carry | stores | carry | stores | carry | stores | carry | stores 
stores stores stores stores stores 


Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent 
Per cent of total | of total | of total | of total | of total | of total | of total | of total | of total | of total 
0 


149) i Ree eee 0. 68 0. 98 0. 69 We a) 272 1EAOF ee W7OO) | ae 2os-208 1. sete 23. 05 
AYE ee eat tee ah . 68 . 24 1.39 . 24 1. 44 UDA |S Ses 2 2 Po VPA ee Se EE 2. 49 
HN yeep he ee ee 10. 96 ave |l tale tul 8.06 | 10.79 4.29 | 30.54} 24.24] 32.06 25. 24 
WOPZ5 SS aan ER ae ee . 68 all . 69 1.18 SUP PO ed ee se 1.52 . 76 2.18 
TC) eae rea eae 1.37 2. 93 1.39 3. 08 1.44 2. 38 2. 29 2. 02 6.11 ol 
AUGER 2h SO Sepa speapeg 9 56.85 | 56.10 | 62.50} 55.08} 63.31 | 60.00] 32.82] 32.83] 24.43 36. 45 
DOE ee eee EE a 6. 85 1.70 . 69 1.90 Ate 2.15 . 76 1 267|S sees - 62 
Py ae ay BS aie Sone at 19.87 | 24.87 13.75 | 24.17 | 18.70} 23.33) 16:03 9. 60 8. 40 9. 66 
S)GE2 Beige ee Ce eee Oe 2.06 5. 61 2.09 4.50 2.16 Ah GP | as oe eats 25 Dh 2iie eee a 
SBP Go ee ea a ge el al es = a ee Aye 142) ||- aaa’ WAG ® eet io Ge ee ee | Se ee 
Motale sous es 100.00 | 160.00 |} 100.C0 | 100.00 } 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100. 00 
Average mar- 
Cin ese ey 20.62 | 21.97 2ONS5 ae Ql 5Sae 20! 39)" 2142 17S 49) |) 165 45 16. 25 16. 66 


WAGES AND SALES PER SALESMAN 


RATE OF WAGES 


Inasmuch as salaries and wages were found to constitute more 
than 60 per cent of total operating expenses, the actual rate of 
wages paid is of interest. In the smallest concerns there are but 
few full-time experienced meat cutters and salesmen on a wage 
basis, and wages are determined by special conditions. In 59 con- 
cerns, with annual sales of more than $50,000 each and total sales 
of approximately $8,000,000, data were obtained covering pay rolls 
with a fair degree of accuracy as to time and wages. In these con- 
cerns the average wage paid to cutter salesmen in 1919 was $1,534.36. 
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No appreciable difference was noted within this group because of 
size of stores. In 28 concerns, with annual sales between $50,000 and 
$100,000, the average wage was $1,560.23. In 22 larger concerns, 
with average sales of $182,000, the average wage was $1,528.49. In 
9 concerns with a large element of hotel and restaurant trade, with 
average sales of $210,000 and with sales per salesman approximately 
30 per cent higher than in equally large concerns with family trade 
only, the average wage was $1,527.08. In southern cities the rate 
paid was usually lower than $1,500 and in northern cities usually 
higher. 


SALES PER SALESMAN 


In stores with regular family trade the average volume of sales 
per salesman varied from somewhat less than $20,000 in the smaller 
stores to somewhat more than $30,000 in the larger stores. In 
stores with a large element of restaurant trade the average was 
in excess of $40,000. (See Table 40.) 

These differences are to be expected. In the smallest stores, 
the time of the single salesman can not be adjusted to the require- 
ments of the trade as well as the combined time of a group of sales- 
men in larger stores. Moreover, the salesman in the smallest stores, 
usually the owner, has other duties, as buying, keeping accounting 
records, possibly delivering, and general care of the premises and 
of the business. In concerns with a large element of restaurant 
trade the average sales per salesman are larger because of the larger 
scale on which transactions occur. ; 

In the meat trade no conclusion should be attempted regarding 
comparative efficiency or inefficiency of operation from the amount 
of sales per salesman based upon data now available or likely to 
become available. It would first be necessary to eliminate other fac- 
tors, and these factors are so involved and so variable that their 
elimination seems impossible. Stores with largest sales per sales- 
man are regularly those with a large element of restaurant trade. 
In these the relation of operating expenses of substantially all sorts 
to total sales is much lower than in stores with family trade only. 
(See Table 28.) The difference with respect to both sales and 
operating expenses is due to the semiwholesale character of the 
operations in the one group as compared with the other. Similarly, 
if any dealer gives especial service in more careful cutting and 
trimming or in other respects, the sales per salesman will be lower 
and the operating costs will be higher if other factors and conditions 
are the same. 

In general, if salesmen are diligent and make larger volume of 
sales, the business will be conducted at lower expense in relation 
to sales than if they are not. Proof of a principle so well under- 
stood is unnecessary, and precise proof would be impossible because 
of varying customs in the trade. The greatest diligence and effi- 
ciency in a strictly retail establishment giving a high degree of sery- 
ice could not result in so large sales per salesman as somewhat lesser 
diligence and efficiency in a concern offering a lower degree of 
service or engaged in semiwholesale trade, including largely restau- 
rant and hotel trade. 


| 
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TABLE 40.—Volume of sales per salesman in the retail meat trade 


Nutiber 
oO . a 
Groups by class of service and annual sales es salesmen, pera HO ee 
including 
owner 
Carry stores: 
Not over $25,000 _ a 11 ae 7/ $18, 938. 63 $17, 669. 63 
SOTA EOP SHO OO me pies uae ee eee a eS 14 25.4 35, 878. 26 19,775. 40 
SOOO FOr LO0: COGS ase Boo Eee eee | eee 10 25. 6 76, 597. 32 29, 920. 82 
Over 001000 ae ae ee Se ae 3 10.9 123, 473. 65 33, 860. 23 
Delivery stores: 
IN OBO ET $25; O00 erate oy yes ea Ay. hae Re 5 5.6 18, 755. 78 16, 746. 23 
SOOO CORRS OOOO Wa eee Sen ee eee 27 43.7 36, 058. 00 22, 278. 40 
S50 001 torpl0Ol 0002s. = See te ee eee 18 41.1 68, 541. 44 30, 018. 15 
SIOOOOMET OVS 200! OOO) eso 2 = es Se Ue ees See ee ie 14 58. 2 135, 440. 86 32, 580. 27 
Over S200 000t 0 ES SIN 3 a ee 5 61.2 | 347,431.04 28, 384. 88 
Stores with large restaurant trade__-------------------- 9 46.5 210, 494. 16 40, 740. 80 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH HIGH OR LOW NET PROFITS PREVAIL 


The weighted average of net profit of all individual markets with 
family trade was 2.32 per cent of annual net sales. The variation of 
net profit among markets was considerable, and this variation was 
approximately equally great in the two types of concerns—carry 
and delivery. Of the total of 206 markets that furnished account- 
ing information, consisting of 73 carry and 133 delivery concerns, 
16 carry and 25 delivery concerns sustained a net loss, and 20 carry 
and 24 delivery concerns made a net profit in excess of 5 per cent 
of the amount of net sales. On the basis of size of store the ex- 
tremes were somewhat greater in the smaller than in the larger 
concerns, as is to be expected; and the comparative numbers with 
high profits were somewhat greater among the concerns of large 
volume of sales than among those of small volume. Variation in net 
profits was found to exist regardless of class of service or size of 
concern, however, and it will be of interest to seek other factors 
existing in all groups. 

For this purpose each group of markets by class of service and 
volume of sales has been divided horizontally into four subgroups, 
according to the range of net profit, and a weighted average has been 
made of gross margin, net profit, and the various items of expense 
in new groups brought together on the basis of this horizontal divi- 
sion. The 3 stores showing the highest net profit of the 12 carry 
stores with sales over $100,000, the 7 showing the highest net profit of 
the 28 carry stores with sales between $50,001 and $100,000, the 6 
highest of the 22 with sales between $25,001 and $50,000, and the 3 
highest of the 11 with sales of $25,000 or less have been brought 
together in a group of 19 carry stores of the highest net profits. In 
the same manner the quarter subgroups of the second range of net 
profit, of the third range, and of the lowest range of net profit have 
been brought together in horizontal groups totaling 18 in each in- 
stance. A similar subdivision and regrouping has been carried out 
among the delivery stores with 34 in the highest group and 33 in 
each of the others. Within each of these horizontal groups a 
weighted average has been worked out in substantially the same way 
as for all stores together. (See Table 41.) 
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The horizontal group composed of the highest one-quarter of all 
groups shows an average net profit of 6.91 per cent of net sales; the 
second horizontal quarter group, 3.14 per cent; the third, 1.16 per 
cent; and the lowest, a net loss of 1.51 per cent. Between the two 
extreme groups the difference is 8.42 per cent. Under the same 
eounine the difference in gross margin between the highest and the 
owest is almost as great as in net profit, the gross margin for the 
highest quarter group being 22.70 per cent of net sales, and the lowest 
15.85 per cent, a difference of 6.85 per cent. The average of total 
operating expenses in the same two groups is 15.79 per cent in the 
highest, and 17.36 per cent in the lowest, the quarter group with an 
average net loss having expenses higher than the quarter group 
with highest profits by an average of 1.57 per cent of sales. Upon 
the basis of this group data it appears that the high range of net 
profit is due primarily to the gross margin obtained by the retailer 
and only in much smaller degree to saving in expense of operation. 

Since in the smallest concerns the work is done chiefly or entirely 
by the owner, whose wages must be estimated, and in concerns of 
medium size the estimated wage of the proprietor constitutes a 
substantial part of the total wage expense, it is desirable to make 
the comparison of gross margin, total expense, and net profit in the 
largest concerns separately, where all or substantially all the wage 
expense consists of definitely paid wages. Among the 49 concerns 
with annual net sales of over $100,000 the average net profits in the 
highest, second, and third horizontal groups were 6.27 per cent, 3.55 
per cent, and 1.98 per cent, respectively, of sales, and in the lowest 
group there was an average net loss of 0.06 per cent. The average 
gross margin for the four groups, respectively, was 19.42 per cent, 
19.02 per cent, 17.62 per cent, and 14.61 per cent of sales, and the 
average total expense for the four groups, respectively, was 13.15 
per cent, 15.47 per cent, 15.64 per cent, and 14.67 per cent. Accord- 
ingly, among these large concerns, where wages as well as other 
items of expense are definitely paid and not estimated, where book- 
keeping records are presumably particularly accurate, and where 
more definite commercial policies are followed than in smaller con- 
cerns, there is the same wide difference in gross margin and narrow 
difference in operating expenses, indicating that high range of net 
profit is due primarily to the gross margin obtained and only in much 
smaller degree to saving in expense of operation. 

High gross margin may result from taking advantage of lack of com- 
petition, from skillful salesmanship in selling meats of equal grade 
at higher prices than.competitors, from making purchases at whole- 
sale on favorable terms, from cutting and trimming meats in ways 
to meet the requirements of customers and thereby bringing out the 
greatest value, or from utilizing merchandise thoroughly by avoid- 
ance of waste or deterioration. Skill in cutting and trimming and 
care in avoiding waste are special marks of efficiency in the public 
interest as well as in the interest of the dealer. Care and alertness, 
even shrewdness, in buying and selling are important factors which 
dealers exercise in their own interest. The most important factor in 
extreme instances of high profit or of net loss in taking advantage of 
iack of competition, on the one hand, or being subjected to unreason- 
able competition, on the other, the ultimate economic results of which 
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are sure to be harmful in either event. Expense of operation usually 
accords fairly well with the service rendered, and under conditions 
of reasonable competition the price spread or gross margin adjusts 
itself fairly well to the service rendered, with a reasonable profit to 
the dealer. With lack of reasonable competition, or with excess of 
competition, the gross margin is likely to be excessive in the one 
case or too small in the other as compared with the service rendered 
and with the expense involved. 

The difference in total operating expenses between the groups of 
low net profit and those of high net profit is generally distributed 
among the various items of expense. The item of wages carries a 
large part of the difference, but less proportionately than its share 
of total expense. Advertising was reported slightly higher by the 
concerns with low net profit than by those of high net profit. In 
examining individual instances it is found that among concerns 
_ making highest expenditures for advertising there is a wide varia- 
_ tion between generous profits and net losses and that a similar varia- 
| tion exists among those who advertise little or not at all. Under 
suitable conditions judicious advertising doubtless proves advan- 
tageous to the dealer; but these group figures do not offer any en- 
couragement for its use as a general practice in the meat trade. It 
would be of much interest to know whether there is any definite rela- 
tionship between rent and advertising, to what extent by the use of 
advertising trade may be drawn to a less desirable location where 
there may be a saving in the amount of rent. To some extent this 
would, of course, occur; but no general conclusions can be drawn, 
since it is found that among those individual dealers whose expense 
of advertising was highest some had rental expenses above and some 
below the average of their group. 

Losses from bad debts were appreciably higher in the group of 
lowest profits, but the aggregate amount was so small as to be of no 
particular significance in the general result. Wrappings and the 
group—refrigeration, heat, light, and power—which might be ex- 
pected to be fairly constant regardless of the rate of profit, show the 
least. variation of any of the items. Interest also shows but little 
variation with reference to the degree of profit, since the amount of 
merchandise carried, an :mportant element in determining profit or 
loss in most lines of merchandising, is unimportant in the meat 
trade. Delivery expense, including the delivery portion of wages, 
was much higher in the low profits groups than in the higher, which, 
perhaps, reflects an actual condition in the trade that heavy delivery 
expense, when the service is not kept within bounds, is likely to have 
an unfavorable effect upon net profits. 

The slightly higher expense of the groups with low net profits 
is so generally distributed among the various items that it seems to 
be due primarily to somewhat less efficient operation generally, re- 
sulting in lower volume of sales in comparison with size of plant or 
in conducting a plant more expensive than the trade warrants, 
rather than to high expense in particular items. Because of this 
lower volume of sales, the percentage relationship of each of the 
expense items to net sales is higher in substantially all instances in 
the lower than in the higher net-profits groups; and the relationship 
of these expense items to each other by group averages is quite uni- 
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form throughout, in view of the small number of concerns in each 
group. Individual instances within the groups show considerable 
variations, but in the average of groups even of moderate size rather 
definite relationships between groups appear. 


TABLE 41.—Gross margin, net profit or loss, and operating expenses in markets 
grouped according to comparative net profit or loss 


[ Percentages calculated on basis of net sales as 100 per cent] 


2 E ie z Delivery 
5 sy a expense 
Groups of markets by | % 5 2 a ge et 
class of service and | ‘S| = |e fe sn SS n | © 
comparative net|#]| & gs | x 2) | IST) os thio hes 
profit or loss a Sea ee ea eee i ese B | ahicewty Saleh 
a cS oo 5 = ‘oe Oo ° 5D o 3 
StS |e | ele boleee | Sob Sol Sl eel eee 
Apa | Clee fac pees) eae Bie (ce teal Shoes 
Carry stores: 
Highest one-fourth (PX Ci PACE Pe CEP. ct.\ Pet. E ct P. ct Pacts Cee» Ch. Pact. pe. CPs ch Peace 
& of a STUDS ee 19) Tet 3i 22: Hie 50/10. 05) 0. 09] 0. 85} 1. 03} 1. 50} 0.37) 0.14] 1. 47/_____|_____|___-- 
econ one-four 
race al Sere 18) 23237120. 001656310539)" 223) S75) AT SIS69|" 256) 214) aie 72| eee | ee ee 
ird one-fourth o 
ae SOUS a Gi 18! 1. 16)16. 14/14. 98) 9.19] .08) .73! 1.07] 1.92! .39) .14! 1.46/--___]_____|=_-- 
owest one-fourth o 
D on Eroube Sat eee 18]—1. 02/14. 74/15. 76)10. 44) .32) .72) .88) 1.25} .42! .12) 1.61/____- | oe ee 
elivery stores: 
Highest one-fourth | | 
i of alt Stone eee 34| 6. 80/22. 74/15. a 9.75). Y4) <2 75). 96) 1.15) /63]> 525) 2°31) 139): 97)) 2.36 
econ one-four 
age a al stare 33] 3. 02/20. 01/16. “al 87} .11} .92) .97) 1.14) .50) .24) 2.24) 1.40) .99) 2.39 | 
ird one-fourth o 
vel erOus nice fice 33] 1.17/19. 67/18. 50/11. 19} .20) .83) 1.01) 1.44) .47| .24) 3.12) 1.64) 1.39] 3.03 )| 
owest one-fourth o : 
: ol BROUD SS ap a5 33|—1. 75/16. 41)18. 16/10. 55} .06) . 76] 1.12] 1.30) .63] .35! 3.39) 1.62) 1.18] 2.80 | 
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Highest one-fourth 
" of an CRUD a 53/7162 91/22: 7OMa579/"9585)" . 12) 278) 98 s27) 254) 2152504 = eee eee 
econ one-fourt | 
nee all tS ee 51). 3.14/20 011628710. 71) 5) S86) 1203) 1632)" .52|> S20) 2507 ee == a ee 
ird one-fourth o 
Foe erouDs: Ske ie ee 51] 3. 16/18. 49)17. 33)10. 52} .16) . 80} 1.03) 1.60) .44| .21) 2.57)|____- | _.. 2 |. 
owest one-fourth 0 
allfgroupss=——— == 51|—1. 51}15. 85/17. 36]10. 51) + .15) .75| 1.04) 1.28) . 56) . 27] 2. 80)/____- | ee eee 


In making up weighted averages in this table, there has been the usual grouping of markets by volume of © 
sales, but no grouping by sections of the country, since the resulting subgroups would then be so small © 
that variations between markets would be unduly emphasized. 

The column ‘‘All other expenses’”’ includes telephone, depreciation, repairs, insurance, taxes, and ‘‘ other 
expense’’ of Table 28. 


GENERAL RESULTS SHOWN AS MEDIAN AND AS INTERQUARTILE RANGE 


Since data were available as a basis, a complete system of weighted © 
averages has been used in this study. A simple average in which 
stores individually were given equal weight or the total volume of 
sales of all stores was taken as a basis would here give erroneous re-— 
sults. The median and the mode are not perfectly applicable where 
such extended analysis and such varied combinations are attempted 
as in the present study. 

Although the median is not fully applicable in a study attempting 
such complete analysis, it is of interest to show some of the results © 
by the median and by ‘the interquartile range for comparison with 
the weighted average. Accordingly, the results are shown for the. 
individual markets erouped by class of service, as carry and delivery, 
and by volume of sales. It is not practicable to make a further divi- 
sion by sections of the country, because the number of markets in- 
each subgroup would be unduly small and the presentation would be-— 
come too complicated. Moreover, combining both carry and de- 
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livery markets into the same groups would give meaningless results, 
since gross margin and expenses are reeularly higher in the delivery 

than in the carry groups of equal volume of sales. In so far as it is 
applicable, it is found that the median gives results not greatly dif- 
ferent from the weighted average. (See ' Table 42 and compare Table 
28.) The interquartile range (Table 42) is helpful in correcting an 
exaggerated idea of definiteness that is likely to result from the use 
of a single figure for each group and subgroup, within which there 
is, in fact, great variation in the various items of expense and profits. 


TABLE 42.—Gross margin, net profit, total expense, and wages in the retail 
meqt trade shown as median and as range of middle 50 per cent of individual 
markets grouped by class of service and by volume of annual sales, calendar 
year 1919 


(Percentages calculated on basis of net sales as 100 per cent) 


MEDIAN 
| 
Groups by class of serv- Age Cost of Gross Netoratt Total Salaries and 
ice and annual sales nie oS goods margin Pp expense wages 
Carry stores: Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Under $25,000 __-_--- 11 81. 71 18. 29 2.14 17. 58 9. 85 
$25,000 to $50,000__ _ - 22 80. 90 19. 10 2. 66 16. 88 10. 50 
$50,000 to $100,000__ _ 28 81. 67 18. 33 3.16 14, 41 9. 45 
Over $100,000____---- 12 82. 51 17. 49 1. 45 14, 72 8. 85 
Delivery stores: 
Under $25,000-__-_-_-- 13 78. 31 21. 69 1. 24 18. 86 11. 90 
$25,000 to $50,000__ __ 40 79. 98 20. 02 1b GY/ 17. 64 ili, PE 
$50,000 to $100,000 _ __ 43 80. 83 19.17 1. 65 16. 47 10. 53 
$100,000 to $200,000_ _ 25 81. 04 18. 96 2.76 15. 68 9. 23 
Over $200,000___.____ 12 81.79 18. 21 4.00 13. 96 8.15 
RANGE OF MIDDLE 50 PER CENT 
Carrystores: 
Under $25,000____..- 11| 80.80 to 83.48} 16.52 to 19.20) —0.17 to 3.54] 15.13 to 18.53} 9.58 to 11.92 
$25,000 to $50,000___- 22) 78.52 to 84.00) 16.00 to 21.48} —0.45 to 3.69} 14.73 to 17.67| 9.39 to 11.52 
$50,000 to $100,000___ 28] 79.48 to 85.64) 14.36 to 20.52 1.10 to 5.83) 12.49 to 16.63} 8.52 to 10.87 
Over $100,000_______- 12] 80.54 to 84.57| 15.43 to 19.46 1.01 to 2.83) 12.83 to 17.02} 6.95 to 11.23 
Delivery stores: 
Under $25,000______- 13] 75.14 to 80.58) 19.42 to 24.86 0.88 to 6.12| 18.34 to 20.52) 10.74 to 12.70 
_ $25,000 to $50,000__ _- 40} 77.28 to 81.77] 18.23 to 22.72) 0.20 to 3.28] 15.38 to 21.13} 9.37 to 13.82 
$50,000 to $100,000___ 43) 78.62 to 84.41] 15.59 to 21.38 0.37 to 3.65] 15.39 to 18.48] 9.74 to 11.47 
$100,000 to $200,000 _ _ 25] 78.92 to 85.06) 14.94 to 21.08) 0.58 to 4.87} 12.66 to 18.19} 7.57 to 10.80 
Over $200,000________ 12} 80.14 to 82.90) 17.10 to 19.86 2.57 to 5.97| 13.89 to 15.21] 7.34 to 9. 47 


The median in statistical usage is the middle item of a series when there is an odd number in the series 
In the series of data from 
_ which this table is taken, one-half of the items in each series is above and the other half below the figure 
- given in the table as the median. 
The range of middle 50 per cent, known in statistical usage as the interquartile range. is the range shown 


and is a point half way between the two middle items when an even number. 


_ by the remaining items of a series after excluding the one-quarter of the total number of items at each 


end of the series. In the series of data from which this table is taken, the lowest one-quarter and the 
highest one-quarter of the total number of items in each seriesis excluded, leaving the range of the middle 


_ 50 per cent, as shown in the table. 


INVESTMENT AND STOCK TURN 


In determining the amount of capital investment in the business, 


as in store and office equipment, delivery equipment, stock of mer- 


_chandise carried, and cash-and-credit balance for current use, cer- 
tain special problems and difficulties were encountered: 


(1) Accounting records were found to be less satisfactory with 


reference to investment items than with reference to costs, sales, 
and current expenses. 


Fortunately, for the purpose of studying ex- 
penses and profits, the amount of total investment in the meat trade 


is so small that the element of error that might result in such items 
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as depreciation and interest on owned capital would not greatly af- 
fect the amount of total expense or of net profit. Error was largely 
avoided by making actual inventories of equipment, but in dealing 
with investment items alone it should be understood that there is 
possibility of greater percentage of error than in dealing with ex- 
penses and profits. 

(2) In the amount of merchandise inventory there is a wide dif- 
ference between those concerns handling meats alone and those 
handling in addition even a small percentage of more slowly moving 
merchandise. Since a small percentage of such merchandise does not 
appreciably affect the various items of expense, it seemed desirable 
to include such concerns in the study of operating expenses, in order 
to have data from a larger number of concerns. Since in their invest- 
ment items these concerns differ greatly from concerns carrying meats 
exclusively, it has seemed best not to include them in summarizing data 
regarding merchandise inventory and other items of investment. 
Accordingly, in the study of investment and stock turn, data are used 
for the 60 carry stores and 88 delivery stores with trade limited 
strictly to meats, a total of 148 (Table 48), instead of the larger 
number used in studying operating expenses and profits (Table 28). 

(3) Valuation of equipment presented such difficulties as must 
necessarily occur at a time of violent changes in prices. If equip- 


ment should be valued on one basis at the beginning of the year and | | 


on another at the close, it is obvious that the net profit would be af- 
fected by the change. Although such a change in basis would 
more accurately show the net worth of the concern, it. would incor- 
rectly show the business profits of its merchandising operations. 
Accordingly, the same basis of valuation per unit of equipment was 
used at the beginning and at the close of the year, with allowance 
merely for depreciation from usuage and obsolescence. 


STORE AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Inventory value of store and office equipment varied from approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the amount of annual net sales in the smallest 
stores to approximately 3 per cent in the largest (see Table 43). 
Although equipment is regularly much more complete and more ex- 
pensive in the larger stores, the larger volume of sales makes possible 
the utilization of the equipment so much more constantly that the 
percentage relation to business done is lower. As between carry and 
delivery stores, the relation of store and office equipment to sales was 
found to be appreciably higher in the former than in the latter. 
For attracting trade the carry store must rely in a large part upon 
the general appearance of equipment for customers shopping in 
person, along with lower prices, while the delivery store relies more 
largely upon the service rendered. 


DELIVERY EQUIPMENT 


Inventory value of delivery equipment varied from approximately 
1 per cent of the amount of annual net sales in the smallest stores 
to approximately 0.4 per cent in the largest. The high ratio in 
the smaller stores is undoubtedly largely due to the fact that the 


equipment is idle a large part of the time, while it is more con- | 


_ stantly utilized in the larger stores. It accords with a higher wage 
expense for delivery in smaller than in larger stores. (See Table 28.) 
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TABLE 43.—Relation of equipment, merchandise inventory, cash and credit 
items, and total net investment to volume of annual net sales, 1919 % 


Relation to volume of annual net sales 


Cash 
and 
credit 
G f by class of service and | Number} St aaa inet, 
roups of stores by class of service an umber ore eash ba , 
annual net sales ofstores| and _ | Delivery arene ance, wane 
office equip- | Gisein- | Xcess of aphids 
. equip- ment | 5 entory accounts ing bor- 
ment recelv- cawed 
able over eanital 
accounts ee 
payable, 
etc. 
_ Carry stores: Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
INOMOVEE $2), CUO sete ee ee ee (3: |S eeeee 1195} .01 9. 02 
2 OO TODO. O00 refer re eee eae es es SOB iar e439) 2: see eh . 86 1.92 7.09 
SHOMOIEL OVS 1 00.000 Baa oe eee Sere D1 aged. OQuia ce sees 73 1. 64 5. 46 
Overs SiO OOOH see ee eee Ome: 40: eee ee res 72 . 99 6.11 
SANTI GAnIpyESLORCS tere = ens eae wee St GO: lean 4 1G) | ese ae 88 1. 90 6. 96 
Delivery stores: 
INGO MIO 20 O00 Sete ree sts ee See 1. 16 . 95 eae 10. 77 
S25,O01GtO Go; O00: se ae Ses eee eT eek . 87 91 3. 17, 8. 90 
$50,001 to $100,000 2 peel aie Pe eee Eee’ 79 Sip 1. 89 6. 38 
S100; 001:t0'$200; 0002 Soto: Mie ee . 60 .70 1. 61 5. 23 
Omer: $200; 000 sateen Sines na ee ee . 37 | eal 2. 36 AL 
All delivery storeS_2-----2s---22--+-- . 84 . 84 2. 69 8. 09 
- _————————— 
Carry and delivery stores combined: 
INGO VCR 2); 000s. = oe eee ee 77 1. 04 By ly 10. 19 
SAH OOIStO S50: OOO Meet te eae ee . 58 . 89 2. 76 8. 30 
S50L001560:51 00000822 ea ree A 58) 72 1. 80 6. 07 
Over 100000222 aS fe Se ee ee Bay? 71 1. 65 5. 68 
Alstores;combined 3-4 atas a= es = 56 | 85 2. 43 is (As 


| 1Jn this table areincluded merely concerns selling meats only. In the 73 carry stores and 133 delivery 

stores of Table 28 are included some concerns with a small percentage of other merchandise. Real estate 
| occupied by dealers is not included among the items ofinvestment. In most instances, the building is 
| not owned by the proprietor of the meat business, and an attempt at average figures would be meaning- 
ess. Moreover, in most instances, the building is used for other purposes also, and in many instances it 
would not be possible to give even an approximate separate value of the portion used as a meat market. 
| Inmerchandising under modern conditions, real estate may well be considered separately from the movable 
| property directly employed in the business. If some indication of real estate investment be desired, a 
| rough estimate may be made by capitalizing rental value (see Table 28) on the basis of 10 per cent. On 
ae basis, real estate investment would be approximately 12 to 15 per cent of the amount of annual net 


Sales. It would be more than all other items of investment combined; and in this respect it undoubtedly 
differs from other lines of merchandising carrying large stock in trade as compared with annual turnover. 


MERCHANDISE INVENTORY 


lowly. In the meat ide. rete ope in the Freche abut trade, the 
| stock on hand at any time is extremely small as compared with the 
/ annual turnover, and the quantity on hand at one time in the week 
“may be several times as large as at some other time. One small 
dealer described his stock inventory as “a side of meat in the morn- 
: P g and a pile of bones in the evening”; and estimates from a large 
number of dealers indicated, with a considerable degree of uni- 
-Tormity in well-equipped stores of all sizes, weeklv peak loads for 
_ the Saturday trade approximately two and one-half times as large 
a s the weekly low points. 
| The weighted average of the 148 stores showed merchandise in- 
ventories of 0.85 per cent of annual sales. (See Table 48.) This 
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figure corresponds approximately to 1.05 per cent of annual pur- — 
chases. On the basis of a weekly peak load of two and one-half — 
times the minimum, the average peak load is 1.5 per cent of annual 
purchases and the average minimum is 0.6 per cent. Since the 
dealer must provide for the weekly peak load, which in the inter- 
vening period is represented by a larger cash or credit balance, this 
average peak load should perhaps be considered the average mer- 
chandise inventory for determining the rate of stock turn or for 
other purposes. 

The small amount of merchandise carried in stock in relation to 
the volume sold, necessitated by the perishable character of the 
commodity, is one of the striking characteristics of the meat trade. 
In comparison with an average inventory of 1.5 per cent of annual 
purchases in the retail meat trade, merchandise inventories are from 
9 to 12 per cent of annual purchases in the retail grocery trade, 
from 40 to 70 per cent in the retail shoe trade, and from 100 to 150 
per cent in the retail jewelry trade.’ 


CASH AND CREDIT ITEMS OF INVESTMENT 


In addition to store and delivery equipment and merchandise on © 
hand, the dealer must have a balance of cash on hand and in bank — 
for current operations; and, unless the business is conducted on a | 
strictly cash basis, he will ordinarily have a credit balance, or excess © 
of bills and accounts receivable over bills and accounts payable. 

Since delivery stores generally extend credit to their customers | 
and carry stores do not, it is to be expected that this credit balance | 
will be substantially larger among delivery stores. Accordingly, in — 
the weighted average of the returns received, the total of such items | 
was 2.69 per cent of annual net sales in the delivery group and 1.90 
per cent in the carry group. The difference of 0.79 per cent of an- 
nual sales, or its equivalent of 9.48 per cent of average monthly — 
sales, is perhaps hardly a rough indication of the amount of capital _ 
of the dealer tied up in extending credit, since the comparison 1s _ 
between two entirely different sets of stores, and a further variation 
results from the greater or less freedom with which the one or the 
other class receives credit from wholesalers and slaughterers. 

In general, the total of these items is relatively substantially larger 
in the smaller than in the larger stores. The explanation un-_ 
doubtedly lies partly in the greater amount of credit extended by the © 
small neighborhood store and partly in the somewhat less prompt 
collection of accounts by such stores than by larger concerns. There 
is also the factor that when business is done on a small scale the 
machinery provided must be larger in relation to the business done. 
This principle would apply to cash on hand and in bank as well as" 
to equipment. | 

TOTAL NET INVESTMENT 


The total net investment for the 60 carry stores with trade con- ff 
fined strictly to meat was 6.96 per cent of annual net sales and for § 
the 88 delivery stores 8.09 per cent. (See Table 43.) At the allowed § 


2Hstimates based upon data published in bulletins of the Bureau of Business Re- | | 
search of Harvard University. | 
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rate of 6 per cent, the interest on investment is slightly lower than 
for the entire group of stores, including those with a small element 
of other goods. (See Table 28.) 


STOCK TURN 


Tt is obvious that the rate of stock turn in the sale of such a 
highly perishable commodity as fresh meat.is much higher than in 
less perishable merchandise. In the canvass of the trade, dealers 
were asked the time required for stock turn of fresh meats, and 
the usual reply was two or three days. Although with satisfactory 
refrigeration equipment the dealer can easily keep fresh meat for a 
much longer period, the average time between purchase and sale for 
dealers who make their purchases merely as trade requires seems to 
be slightly under three business days. Ii trade were confined to 
fresh meat, if reserve stocks were not carried, and if sales occurred 


steadily in uniform volume, this would mean a stock turn of ap- 


_ proximately 100 times a year. 


In the larger stores, the rate of sale is usually much more rapid 
than in the smaller, since the larger stores sell several or many sides 
of beef a day, while the smallest may require two or more days for 
selling a single side. However, larger concerns with good refrig- 
eration equipment in many instances find it advantageous to pur- 
chase several days’ supply 1n advance, and the average time between 
purchase and sale in such instances is longer than in the smaller 
concerns. Concerns which obtain their supplies but once a week, as 
on refrigerator-car routes with weekly service, can of course have a 
stock turn of only 52 times a year, even though their weekly sales 


| may occur almost entirely within the first day or two. 


The usual formula for determining the rate of stock turn is to 
divide the cost of merchandise sold by average inventory figured 
at cost. In the meat trade, using the average weekly peak load as 
the inventory, 1.5 per cent of annual purchases, the stock turn is 
67 times a year. The stock turn on cured is regularly less rapid 


than on fresh meats. Since the usual stock turn on retail groceries 
is approximately 10 times a year, those meat dealers carrying can- 


ned goods or other groceries have a slower movement of their en- 
tire trade; and the group of combination stores furnishing ac- 
counting information were found to have stock turns for the most 


_ part varying between 20 and 25 times a year. 


A rapid stock turn is usually advantageous in the meat trade as 
in other trades, but the advantages are of a different kind. In the 
meat trade it might better be referred to as prompiness of sale, 
since the advantages are almost entirely in avoiding deterioration 
in quality and shrinkage by evaporation. It is a very different 
problem from a rate of stock turn as a matter of tying up capital 
in investment, which is a highly important element in lines of trade 
where the usual rate of stock turn is once or twice a year or even in 
these where the rate is 8 or 10 times a year, although in these trades 
also there is an accompanying factor of deterioration. 

In the retail jewelry trade the usual rate of stock turn is less 
than once a year. In consequence, interest on investment, more than 
75 per cent of which is merchandise inventory, is approximately 
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6 per cent of sales; and the difference in the interest. expense be-— 
tween concerns with a rapid stock turn and those with a slow stock 
turn may easily be sufficient to determine the difference between a | 
net profit and a net loss.® In the retail shoe trade the usual rate of © 
stock turn is between once and twice a year; and interest on invest- 
ment is approximately 3 per cent of sales. In this trade also, in- 
terest expense, varying with the rate of stock turn, is a large ele- 
ment in determining whether the business shall show a profit or a 
loss. In the retail grocery trade, with stock turn varying between — 
6 and 12 times a year, interest is still of some importance as an item — 
of expense in determining profit or loss.® 

In the retail meat trade the rate of stock turn is usually between 
50 and 100 times a year. Interest on investment is only about one- 
half of 1 per cent of the amount of annual sales (see Table 28), and 
of the investment but little more than 10 per cent is usually mer- 
chandise. (See Table 43.) In consequence, the effect of the rate of 
stock turn on the item of interest is hardly appreciable in total 
expense. Fresh beef is usually sold by the retailer about 15 days 
after the time of slaughter, except when slaughtered locally; and it 
can be carried a longer period under suitable conditions of refriger- 
ation. Beef of the higher grades particularly is often held in the 
“ripening ” process until 20 or 30 days from the time of slaughter. 
Cured meats, except for shrinkage by evaporation, can be carried a 
much longer time. 

A retail dealer with large refrigeration equipment for his fresh 
meats can easily carry a supply of combined cured and fresh meats 
in value the equivalent of two weeks of sales, which would mean a 
stock turn of 26 times a year. The interest expense of carrying 
such a supply would be approximately equivalent to one-fourth of 1 
per cent of net sales. If meats are selling at 15 to 20 cents a pound 
at wholesale, a saving of one-twentieth of 1 cent a pound on the 
punchase price would more than compensate for this loss of interest. 

any dealers find the advantage of purchasing in large quantities 
sufficient to meet this interest expense, the cost of maintaining large 
refrigeration equipment, and the loss in deterioration and in shrink- 
age by evaporation. 

A rapid stock turn in the sense of prompt sale is clearly advan- 
tageous in so far as it avoids shrinkage and deterioration. Meats of 
low grade particularly should be sold promptly, and any holding 
until deterioration occurs is an economic loss to the community as 
well as a commercial loss to the dealer. In the matter of interest 
or investment, the expense of a slow stock turn in the meat trade is 
so small that it is often more than counterbalanced by the advantages 
of purchasing on a larger scale. To the small dealer this may mean 
merely purchasing in sides instead of in cuts; to the large dealer it 
may mean taking advantage of favorable market conditions. 


8“ The principal difference (in average cost of doing business in the retail jewelry | 
trade) appeared in the item of total interest expense, which was 8.4 per cent of net mer | 
chandise sales for firms that turned their stock less than 0.7 time, as compared with 3.9 
per cent for firms that turned their stock one or more times in 1922. (Harvard Bureau — 
of Business Research, Bull. No. 38, p. 51. 19238.) : : | 

4*The largest difference in expense (in the retail shoe trade) was in total interest, 
which was 4.4 per cent of net sales for the firms that turned their stock less than 1.4 | 
times in 1922, as compared with 2 per cent for firms turning their stock 2.2 times or © 
more.” (Harvard Bureau of Business Research, Bull. No. 36, p. 57. 1923.) 

5 See Harvard Bureau of Business Research, Bulletin No,, 41, pp. 46, 47. (1924.) 
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TYPICAL OPERATING STATEMENTS 


To present the average results for operating expenses and profits 
in dollars and cents in the form in which they appear in accounting 
records, typical operating statements have been prepared based upon 
the data collected. (See Table 44.) The statements presented are 
for the five groups of delivery meat markets according to volume of 
net annual sales. The representative figure for net sales in each 
group is an approximate average in round numbers of all the con- 
cerns from which information was obtained in that group. Upon 
the basis of net sales as 100 per cent the other items are arrived at 
by applying the weighted average percentage figures (Table 28) for 
each item in each of the five groups to the representative figure for 
net sales in that group. In the groups with sales between $100,001 
and $200,000 and with sales over $200,000 the items are segregated 
into the groups, selling expense, delivery expense, buying and man- 
agement expense, and general expense (as in Table 82). It seems 
unnecessary to present statements for carry stores, since by deducting 
the amount of the delivery expense and reducing net sales by an 
equivalent amount in each instance operating statements may be 
obtained which are approximately correct for carry stores. It should 
be remembered that the item “ Cost of merchandise sold” is deter- 
mined by adding the actual purchases during the year to the inven- 
tory at the beginning of the year and subtracting from the sum the 
inventory at the close of the year. 


TABLE 44.—Typical operating statements for individual meat markets with 
delivery service. 


iene A. Concerns with sales B. Concerns with sales C. Concerns with sales 
not over $25,000 between $25,001 and $50,000|/between $50,001 and $100,000 
Per cent _ Per cent Per cent 
leet sales... ..-_=.-- $20, 000. 00 100. 00 $35, 000. 00 100. 00 70, 000. 00 100. 00 
Cost of merchandise 
SOlGS a Sore 15, 712.00 78. 56 27,968.50 79.91 56, 763.00 81. 09 
| Gross margin______- 4,288.00 21. 44 7,031.50 20.09 12, 237.00 18.91 
_ Salaries and wages__| $2, 266. 00 11. 33 | $4, 080. 50 11. 67 | $7, 371. 00 10. 53 
Delivery wages _ (412. 00) (2. 06) (760. 00) (1. 90) (945. 00) (1. 35) 
| Advertising-._.-_.-- 22. 00 alt 28. 09 . 08 133. 00 . 19 
PaWrappings. . 202s... 172. 00 . 86 266. 00 LG 455. 00 . 65 
| Refrigeration____-__- 210. 00 1. 05 308. 00 . 88 406. 00 . 58 
Heat, light, and 
Meee DOWEL. 2-225 -- 54. 00 720 101. 50 «29 175. 00 25 
' Telephone_____.___- 54. 00 Sel 80. 50 73) 126. 00 .18 
Been GS 2 338. 00 1. 69 416. 50 1.19 812. 00 1, 16 
MICCTOST et 146. 00 ta 203. 00 . 58 343. 00 .49 
On capital 
owned _______- (110, 00) (. 55) (140. 00) (. 40) (252. 00) (. 36) 
On capital bor- 
TOWeG == (36. 00) (. 18) (63. 00) (. 18) (91. 00) (Gig) 
Depreciation of 
store equipment_- 152. 00 . 76 147. 00 . 42 217. 00 sol 
Repairs to store 
equipment _-__-___- 44, 00 a2, 45. 50 13 126. 00 . 18 
peensurance.___._._.-_- 10. 00 ~ 05 21. 00 . 06 98. 00 .14 
EROS ee 0 tee 42. 00 art 38. 50 ala 63. 00 . 09 
Losses from bad 
| XGG)\s) (ee 38. 00 .19 119. 00 . 34 161. 00 578: 
| Other expense-_____- 284. 00 1. 42 490. 00 1.40} 1,078. 00 1, 54 
Other delivery 
expense__-___-_- (168. 00) (. 84) (301. 00) (. 86) (756. 00) (1. 08) 
Total expense_ 3, 832.00 19.16 6, 349.00 18.14 11, 564.00 16.52 
Net profit____- 456.00 2. 28 682.50 1.95 1,673.00 2.39 
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TABLE 44.—Typical operating statements for individual meat markets with — 
delivery service—Continued 


Item D. Sere ro ana $100,- E. Concerns with sales over $200,000 

iperact: i Persea 

INet sales: sate 4os Sires $130, 000. 00 100. 00 $400, 000. 00 100. 00 

Cost of merchandise sold 106, 689.00 82. 03 330, 800.00 82.70 

GrOSS Mange eee 23, 361.00 17.97 69, 200.00 17.30 

Wages of sales force____| $8, 151. 00 6. 27 | $22, 080. 00 5. 52 

A Gvertising+._ 85 5.fe et 364. 00 . 28 1, 280. 00 . 32 

Wirappingsew. aes 1, 131. 00 . 87 3, 800. 00 .95 

Other selling expense___ 208. 00 . 16 1, 400. 00 33) 
Total selling ex- 

pense! $9, 854. 00 7. 58 $28, 560. 00 7. 14 

Wages of delivery force_| 1, 157. 00 . 89 3, 120. 00 . 78 

Other delivery expense_} 1, 599. 00 1 oe 4, 200. 00 1. 05 
Total delivery ex- 

pense. 2342 2s 282 2, 756. 00 Deak? 7, 320. 00 1. 83 
Buying, management, 

and office salaries_____| 2, 483. 00 1. 91 7, 120. 00 1. 78 
Office supplies and ex- 

DCHSO2 ee ae eee 91. 00 .07 680. 00 Bf 

Total buying and 
management . 
expense . i225 1% 2, 574. 00 1. 98 7, 800. 00 1. 95 
Refrigeration.__________ 754. 00 . 58 1. 200. 00 . 30 
Heat, light, and power-- 364. 00 . 28 1, 200. 00 . 30 
‘Relephones eats oreo 169. 00 eal} 400. 00 1G 
TRO Ret apa a abs 1, 625. 00 1525 3, 560. 00 . 89 
mterest2 a seeer es eee 520. 00 . 40 1, 400. 00 Boy | 
(On capital owned)- (442. 00) (.34)| (4, 040. 00) (. 26) | 
(On capital bor- 
OWE) Leese es (78. 00) (. 06) (360. 00) (.09) 
Depreciation of store 

equipment 2222-222 312. 00 . 24 960. 00 . 24 
Repairs to store equip- 

TNCM Giese Se ee ee 247. 00 .19 520. 00 . 13 
Insurances. tee ee 130. 00 .10 520. 00 =e 
MAX CSI SNS nese aie 65. 00 . 05 160. 00 . 04 | 
Losses from bad debts__ 312. 00 . 24 1, 040. 00 - 264 
Other expense_________- 377. 00 . 29 2, 320. 00 - oa 

Total general ex- 
penser ree 4,875.00 36 1S 13, 280. 00 3. 32 
Total expense_________- 20, 059.00 15. 43 56,960.00 14.24 | 
INet PLO hia wee sae 3, 802.00 2.54 12, 240.00 3.06 — 


aN 
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Taste 45.—Classification by cities, amount of sales, and classes of service of 
retail meat dealers furnishing accounting data for 1919 


A. Meat markets with family trade 


Sales Sales Sales 
Sales between | between | between Sales a 
not over | $25,001 $50,001 | $100,001 over Total 2 
; A $25,000 and and an $200,000 2 
Section and city $50,000 | $100,000 | $200,000 cs 
= | | | S| 
e a a B e B | a 
Se ee cower es (a Pee) el El 
c a Gs} 3 3 2 os] YL i) 
Se torreon toweto WacPoxheallo |-ac ie 
Northeast section: | 
SS ONCOL GaN eer ee a | ry = eS HP |S = eee a | ee ee a ee 1 1 
IBinghamtonwNeye- sesso see 1 | oe 1 1 2 1 Pe es Ba eet al 3 6 9 
ING WanlOn KIN pe ene ae Rae iby aoe 1 3 6 2 8 zee 28 6 ik SP 27 
IRigtsburehie Passes eos a 4 Sle 1 yale 5] 12 1 Py ea TP Bay jh eee 48 
Baltimore; Vid Saeeeee ae See a PSEA EA sonst lae Sake fee Dy Ee ea 1 1 
Central section: 
| Chicago. Tae ae eee ES 2 1 9 ihe) ee 1 | petal a 11 8 19 
Mati Claires Wises sss eee ee ee oe 1 Bp ae 1 eee ee een eee a 1 6 7 
Sty Pale iviinne22) eee saa 1 lay ee 2 2 1 5 2 Bizeeee 3 6| 12 18 
Des Moines, Iowa-_----------- il | ae 2 1 Bape sci eiees ese | ade ary 6 1 7 
Urn bal, ING oes es ee ee ee 2 1 2 2 Th een eras 3 5 8 
Springfield. Moiese OE cle oo YF oe Me] one owe ofS ea} | eoccabeesepod JTS 1 1 
‘Buttes Miont= eso = eee eee = (Sele 1S eee 1 = seis cg) (eet Se Pe | Fo | a 2 2 
Southeast section: | 
Winston-oalem, INa Ge soe 78) cao fare Sek - 1 Cael (ee | oe a [eee eee Le lh ge 2 1 1 
Bowling: Greens Keyaer =a | Pee Ney Ses eee |S eee ees oe Geel ae ee ee a 1 1 
Memphis, Wenn’ 2355.2 Sse ese. se Zesens 1 RRS 2Al Pe Oe Ea A 5 5 
Birmingham, Alarien 22 seca 1b) pbesd|eacosesece PAD ene 7m (es el eae 5 5 
BAC O MOE: OMCs) i ae ee een meee ene eben ne eee e oe eee eee Le Ses ee bee cohen 1 1 
Pacific coast section: 
Portland: Ores sso eae oe = 6 1 7 2 7 iy eee i eee 2 Sheets 21 
San Francisco, Calif-_-------- 11 | eee, ee 2 1 | Seca eae aay S| aooee 5 4 9 
Los Angeles, Calif-_---------- a) see 4 2 2 1 1 DIM lesa 10 5 15 
Totalits Se. eee 11 13 22 | 40)| 28 43 9| 25 3 Eee oie aD 206 


C. Combination stores 
B. Meat markets with combined family and ae ty trade. en 
restaurant trade ~ S88 SORES | ge Aen 
credit and give delivery 
service) 
Soma Sal mm 
Sales Sales SoS as 
: : between | between Sales Yes fey. fixes 
Section and city $100,001 | $200,001 | _ over Total | 8 |Bo|SelS0| 8 
and and | $400,000 2 | aS ome S 
$200,000 | $400,000 3 |es|es|ss S 
O19 o N 
el hess BR|ER| & 
Omelas 5 + 
B 8 e bP) 4 |2s/22/ 28) & 
[a>] for] [as] fas} jo) = = rs La ° 
> SeEe ior A onl Qt oO na |e ta to te |e |e 
Northeast section: : 
CWORCORG se Neelam ae ete ere oT. | Se ME SS ee 2 7A | les 1 5 
| LEO EL es BS SS Ep eR Qe me ere Pent (eee 2 el 2 6 
iHartiord2Conn as- se ert | Se. =| S22 |S ses|e eee eee 1 1 1 1 3 1 6 
PES UTA He TO Tie Nee ge ese yes  | e  E SEE eae 1 Die ire 3 
ING we Orks Neovo S81 cee 7s erent epee PO SE pea | eee 2 | ee ee a ae ( eap e a 
Pittsburnghss Pak = 2s eee dP | Df ee sel So eee sts) 3 3 1 1 eae 3 5 
_ Central section: 
Terre Haute, Ind------- (sears hig eee | Ces alae i | eae Md ens 2 1 3 
| @hiearo. Te a ee eer 1 ye ae 2 1 1 5 i} | (SR | eer 2 2 
| Ste bal Vins Sar 1 ae 1 1e || Seas 2 2 3 5 if | eee |e he | py 2 
| IDESPUVLOLI ES LON cess ere een oo SL] | SRE os bee eee lees eee Lo 1 3 4 
THCOlN NE Dhoss= 2. 28 | eee se IS | ee ele ee eee ee 1 i gl eed ral gers Da ets 2 
SpriesfieldsWoe2-- = 223. - Mee |e =| eS | em eal een 1 LG, | ee | ena eed |e 
BWtbess WONG ee eee 1 UG eee fame am =. aarti lane 1 1 ag ese 2 1 4 
Southeast section: | 
iBowlingsGmeenekeyen ens | | ee | el Ee | es Os | ees a ee 1 
Memphis, Tenn__-_-----|----- ee ae (aerate (nS SS es eee (ee ee eee eevee Perens 1 1 
Birmingham, Ala--__-__--|_---- eee eee DS eo es ee 1 1 3 6 70 eee 11 
INGwarolalisiyaes Ee} o = 2). "|. = 1 Ves = || be 1 Me ere ese Sl al ae eee 
| Pacific coast section: 
| Poruland Oregon 5 se 2 |e S| 1S eee | ee eer 1 IU (ese ee he gel [eee (eee eae 
AROUAI= eek es oe | 1 7 2 10) | 22 4 3 21 24 12 13 14 16 55 
_ 1The store at Springfield, Mo., had sales of less than $100,000. 
i 
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